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Introduction 



The Mississippi Handbook of Educational Services for English Language Learners proved to be an excellent 
resource for assisting school districts with the appropriate identification and instruction of English language 
learners. Often referred to as limited English proficient (LEP) students, the Mississippi Department of 
Education (MDE) uses the preferred term, English language learner (ELL). This newly revised document, the 
Mississippi Guidelines for English Language Learners (2005), retains the original focus of the Handbook by 
providing school districts with a clear understanding of their responsibilities towards English language learners 
and by providing educators with suggestions and strategies for assisting these students. Also, the appendices 
include useful resources and references for educators that should be considered while developing and 
implementing ways to meet the diverse needs of ELL students and their families. 

In addition to the original focus of the Handbook , this document, the Guidelines , is designed to 

• review federal and state laws regarding the rights of ELL students and their families, 

• address the appropriate procedures for welcoming and registering ELL students, 

• provide procedures for the identification, assessment, and placement of ELL students, 

• provide guidance as it relates to issues in assessing ELL students, particularly assessment issues related 
to state-wide assessments, 

• assist educators with the appropriate identification and instruction of gifted ELL students or ELL students 
with a disability, 

• address issues that are particularly relevant to the needs of migrant students who are limited in English 
proficiency, 

• provide an overview of language development and second language acquisition, 

• provide educators with examples of effective programs and teaching practices for helping ELL students 
achieve academically, 

• provide an overview of the importance of ongoing professional development, 

• provide parent notification requirements as they relate to the identification and placement of ELL students, 
and 

• provide definitions of educational terms to ensure a common understanding of the information presented. 

This document presents a “step-by-step” plan for developing and implementing an ELL program, and aims to 
provide school district personnel with resources for understanding federal and state requirements for 
educating English language learners and to address the linguistic and educational needs of ELL students by 
focusing on ways to facilitate learning that capitalizes on their varied ethnic, cultural, social, and educational 
backgrounds and experiences. Further, it aims to provide school districts with guidance to 

• design and establish local policies and procedures, 

• design, implement, and sustain sound language instruction educational programs, 

• support the professional development of teachers and other school personnel, and 

• evaluate their own efforts to educate ELL students. 

Educators who have specific questions about particular program components or services should arrange to 
discuss them with personnel at the MDE by calling (601) 359-3778. 

Educators are reminded that linguistically diverse students can achieve socially and academically at the same 
level as all students and contribute successfully to U.S. culture. Positive and non-biased guidance and 
assistance from ELL teachers and all other school personnel will ensure that ELL students develop and 
achieve success linguistically, academically, socially, and emotionally. 
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Section 1: The Rights of English Language Learners and Their Families 

Federal and state governments have enacted laws and regulations, including Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974, to protect the rights of English language learners 
and their families. Every public school in the United States is required to provide a free and equitable 
education to all school age children who live within the boundaries of the school district. Some federal laws 
are supported by funding to which all eligible schools districts are entitled (i.e., Title I and Title III of the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 ) . However, regardless of funding, public school districts must comply with the 
laws and regulations to the best of their abilities. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) reauthorizes a variety of federal education programs found in 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), replacing the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 
(IASA). The federal Bilingual Education Act (Title VII) was reauthorized as Title III of NCLB. Written to aid 
state education agencies (SEAs) and local education agencies (LEAs) to respond to the needs of their English 
language learners, NCLB in no way undermines or amends the federal and state statutes and regulations that 
establish the rights of ELL students; however, it outlines the responsibilities of school districts serving English 
language learners. 

The following federal laws and Mississippi statutory regulations clarify the obligation of every school not only to 
enroll students from diverse language backgrounds, but also to provide the foundation for guidance in 
establishing an equitable, quality education for Mississippi students, including English language learners: 

1964 - Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 

The federal requirement under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 states: 

No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin... be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to any discrimination under any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. 

Further guidance was offered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in its 
May 25, 1 970, memorandum in order to clarify the requirements specified in Title VI: 

Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes national origin minority group 
children from effective participation in the education program offered by a school district, the district 
must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program 
to these students. 

1974 - Lau v. Nichols 

This important memorandum paved the way for the landmark case, Lau v. Nichols (1974). The Supreme 
Court held (1 ) that discrimination on the basis of language proficiency is discrimination of the basis of national 
origin under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 and (2) that treating people with different needs in the same 
way is not equal treatment. In a unanimous decision, the Court ruled, in part: 

...there is no equality of treatment merely by providing students with the same facilities, textbooks, 
teachers, and curriculum; for students who do not understand English are effectively foreclosed from 
any meaningful education. Basic English skills are at the very core of what these public schools 
teach. Imposition of a requirement that, before a child can effectively participate in the education 
program, he must already have acquired those basic skills is to make a mockery of public education. 
We know that those who do not understand English are certain to find their classroom experience 
wholly incomprehensible and in no way meaningful. 

The Office of Civil Rights (OCR) is responsible for enforcing compliance with Title VI as it applies to programs 
funded by the United States Department of Education (USDOE). OCR’s principal enforcement activity under 
Title VI is the investigation and resolution of complaints filed by individuals alleging discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin. The failure of school districts to provide an equal educational opportunity for 
ELL students is investigated by OCR staff who work with school and district officials to resolve compliance 
issues. This is accomplished through guidance on program and services planning, resource support, technical 
assistance, and if necessary, through the administration of proceedings or a referral to the United States 
Department of Justice for litigation. 
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1974 - Equal Education Opportunities Act 

The Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974 states: 

No state shall deny equal educational opportunity to an individual based on his or her race, color, sex, 
or national origin, by the failure of an educational agency to take appropriate action to overcome 
language barriers that impede equal participation by its students in its instructional programs. 

The standard for complying with this legislation has evolved as a result of federal court cases such as 
Castenada v. Pickard (1981). The Court of Appeals ruling requires that instructional programs be based on 
sound educational theory; the school must effectively implement the instructional program; and the 
instructional program results must demonstrate the program’s effectiveness. 

1 982 - Plyler v. Doe 

The Supreme Court ruled in Plyler v. Doe (1982) that undocumented immigrant children and young adults 
have the same right to attend public primary and secondary schools as do U.S. citizens and permanent 
residents, regardless of their immigrant status. Like other children, undocumented students are obliged under 
state law to attend school until they reach a mandated age. 

According to the National Coalition of Advocates for Students, as a result of the Plyler v. Doe ruling, public 
schools may not: 

• deny admission to a student during initial enrollment or any other time on the basis of undocumented 
status. 

• treat a student disparately to determine residency. 

• engage in any practices to “chill” the right of access to school. 

• require students or parents to disclose or document their immigration status. 

• make inquiries of students or parents that may expose their undocumented status. 

• require social security numbers from all students, as this may expose those with undocumented status. 

Students without social security numbers should be assigned a number generated by the school. Adults 
without social security numbers who are applying for a free lunch and/or breakfast program on behalf of a 
student need only indicate on the application that they do not have a social security number. 

The Court also stated that school systems are not agents for enforcing immigration laws, and it determined 
that the financial burden of educating undocumented aliens placed in a school system is not an argument for 
denying services to ELL students. Schools should not request any information related to U.S. residency, 
including, but not limited to, Social Security numbers, passports, and visas. 

School districts may require only two kinds of information for enrollment: proof of residency in the district and 
proof of required vaccinations. As long as students can provide this information, they must be allowed to 
enroll in school. 

For additional information regarding school enrollment and attendance as outlined by the State of Mississippi, 
please contact the MDE’s Office of Compulsory Schools at (601 ) 354-7760. Also, additional information 
regarding school enrollment and attendance as outlined by the State of Mississippi may be found in the 
Mississippi Code of 1972, as amended, SEC. 31015-1 and SEC. 41-23-37, the Office of the Attorney General 
of the State of Mississippi, Memorandum No. 2003-0699, which references the State Board of Education 
Residency Verification Policy. 

2001 - Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 

Title III provides funds to SEAs to distribute to LEAs to increase the language proficiency of ELL students, to 
help ELL students achieve academically, and to provide high quality professional development to school 
districts and other school or community-based personnel. Upon approval by the USDOE of a SEA’s plan for 
assisting English language learners, Title III funding is awarded according to the SEA’s number of ELL and 
immigrant students. States must agree to distribute ninety-five percent (95%) of the funding received to 
eligible school districts. While Title III does not mandate that all school districts provide educational services 
for English language learners, it effectively establishes national policy by acknowledging the needs of ELL 
students and their families (P.L. 1 07-1 1 0, 2002). 
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Section 2: Welcoming and Registering New ELL Students 



The first contact between incoming ELL students and the school is important in establishing an atmosphere of 
trust for ELL students and their families. Making ELL students and their families feel welcome when they 
arrive is important. It is suggested that staff, who are assigned to registering new students, be aware of 
registration requirements, procedures, and persons to contact if an interpreter is needed. A sense of 
acceptance, given with facial expressions, body language, attitudes, and other nonverbal cues, is necessary 
for a successful beginning. It would be helpful if the registration forms were in the first language of the 
student. Providing a “school packet” of school information, school rules and policies, community resources, 
and other related services would create a sense of “welcome” and support. An audio or video cassette 
providing the same information in the family’s native language would be helpful for parents who are considered 
non-native English speakers. 

Students classified as ELL are entitled to services specifically designed to improve their English language 
skills. Obviously, it is sometimes difficult to separate problems caused by lack of language skills from other 
underlying causes, such as: 

• difficulty in cultural adjustment; 

• deficiencies in academic preparation; and 

• physical, mental, or emotional problems that might qualify the student for special education services. 
ELL students should not be placed in special education classes on the assumption that the materials and 
teaching methods in those classes would be better for them than sitting in classes where they could not 
understand the instruction. This violates the students’ rights to educational opportunities that take advantage 
of their true capabilities. Additional information regarding placement is provided in Section 3. 

This section will address issues in welcoming and registering new ELL students. 

Welcoming New ELL Students 

A new student’s first impressions of the school set the tone for the rest of the child’s experience at the school. 
Many of the ELL students who register for school will have just arrived in the country, and they - and their 
parents - may be scared and uncertain of what lies ahead. All school staff and faculty who will be meeting 
new students should be prepared to put them at ease with welcoming smiles and appropriate communication 
skills. 

Communicating with Non-Native English Speakers 

Frequently you will find that the parents, the student, or someone they brought with them to help register the 
student will know some English and will understand you if you: 

• speak slowly and clearly; 

• are careful about using idiomatic expressions, substituting words and phrases that can be interpreted 
literally (e.g., saying “sit down” instead of “have a seat”); 

• use body language to supplement speech (e.g., gesturing toward the chairs where they should sit). 
Remember that the parents are legally entitled to have information about their child’s schooling delivered in a 
form they can understand. To facilitate this, you should: 

• have access to translators and interpreters - faculty and staff members or members of the community 
may be used if they have good communication skills in both languages. When choosing a translator, 
privacy and confidentiality must be considered. 

• have standard information translated and available in the major languages represented in your school 
district. 

• have simplified versions of information available for parents with some English skills; and 

• have available videotapes in the major languages that give basic information about your district. 

Registering an ELL Student 

When registering an ELL student, you should: 

1 . welcome the family and put them at ease 

2. provide the parents with written information, including: 

• your name, 

• the names of other staff members who will be involved with the registration process; 

• the name, address and phone number of the school, 

• school day schedule; and 

• bus/transportation information 
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3. complete a student profile form with the student’s personal data, language background (see Home 
Language Survey, Section 3), and educational history, as well as 

• when the student first enrolled in U.S. schools; and 

• whether or not the student received ELL instruction 

4. work with parents to complete any registration forms 

5. make copies of any records, such as the student’s transcripts and birth certificate, if available, 

6. if possible, provide parents with information in their native language on the following: 

• language program services available in the school; 

• meals available at the school and their cost, including free/reduced lunch programs 

• attendance policies, 

• immunization requirements, 

• school year calendar, 

• parent-teacher organization, 

• parent-teacher conferences, 

• supplies needed for classes, including physical education classes and extracurricular activities 
(i.e. , band or sports). 

• tutorial services 

• community resources, and 

• adult English language classes and adult education classes (i.e., GED course) that are 
provided by the school district or local community organizations 

7. if you do not have prepared information in the parents’ language, find a way to convey vital information 
to them and arrange for a written version as soon as possible 

8. take the family on a tour of the school and introduce them to the people who will be important in their 
child’s experience, including the guidance counselor and the ELL teacher or tutor 

9. assign a “language buddy” to help the student adjust during the first few weeks. The buddy can come 
from the language program or student organizations and should be prepared to guide the newcomer 
to classrooms, the lunchroom, locker facilities, restrooms, and other locations in the school and to 
make introductions to other students 

10. if the district has student handbooks which convey information about the district’s grading and 
discipline policy, make sure the parent and student understand this information in a language they 
understand. 

Additional Assistance for High School Students 

1 . Provide information on requirements for graduation, required courses, elective courses, vocational 
education courses, and extracurricular activities. 

2. Explain the schedule of standardized tests and how they impact the student’s progress. 

3. Explain the grading system based on language proficiency, the awarding of credits, how transfer 
credits will be evaluated, and the schedule for grade reports. 

Every effort should be made to review previous school records and transcripts to evaluate and award transfer 
credits. Two helpful resources are The Country Index and The Glossary of Foreign Educational Terms . 

These resources are available from Frank Severy Publishing, 3951 Kutcher Drive, Anchorage, Alaska, 99516, 
(907)345-5217. 

Talking to Parents about Home Language Use 

Administrators and teachers often ask whether they should prohibit ELL students from using their first 
language at school. Likewise, parents of ELL students often ask administrators and teachers if their entire 
family should use only English at home. While administrators and teachers may encourage ELL parents to 
use English at home, research has shown that students who are bilingual learn and retain information to a 
greater extent. Also students who are bilingual and fluent in two or more languages are more marketable in 
the fast-paced, technological, professional and vocational world of today. 

It is important to remember that the primary responsibility of parents is to help their children develop a full and 
sophisticated linguistic system of speaking and understanding. This development is crucial for children’s 
cognitive growth. Parents can best provide this linguistic stimulation in a language that they speak fluently. 

The field of linguistics refers to this as building a “common underlying proficiency.” In other words, languages 
share many common properties, and ELL students who have a good, strong command of their native 
language are more likely to develop a comparable strong command of English. Thus, it is important for 
administrators and teachers to explain this concept to parents of ELL students that reading to their child in 
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their first language is helpful in building English language skills. In cases where parents are not able to do 
this, the school, community, and other support agencies must assume responsibility to teach parents or assist 
ELL students in acquiring English. 

Equally important, parents may discuss important topics like religion, cultural adjustment, and avoiding illegal 
drug use with their children. Parents who are limited in their English proficiency cannot easily discuss these 
topics in English with their children. If ELL parents attempt to use only English with their children, they may 
inadvertently create a home environment that is harmful to their children’s intellectual and social development. 
ELL children may find themselves unable to talk with their parents about their feelings, values, and ideas about 
life in the United States. Similarly, the ELL parents may be unable to teach their children about their own 
cultural traditions, religious beliefs, and hopes for the future if they restrict their communication to English. 
Therefore, it is imperative that schools and communities join together to guide and encourage the education of 
their ELL parents so that they may be able to assist with their children’s learning. 

Literacy skills in the native language transfer easily to the second language. Teachers who have students 
whose parents are literate in the native language should encourage the parents to read their children and to 
teach their children to read and write in their native language. Parents can write notes to their children 
praising them for their school accomplishments, giving them permission to do something they requested, or 
detailing how to prepare a favorite after-school snack. Children can write letters home to relatives; they can 
teach their classmates how to write and say words in their native language; and they can read books from the 
library that are written in the native language. In addition to providing good examples of linguistic proficiency 
in their native language, parents should also provide good examples of English acquisition. Schools, colleges, 
universities, civic groups, and other community-based organizations can provide English classes for ELL 
parents who are non-native English speakers. 

ELL parents and students may also provide a wealth of “real” knowledge of their native countries to their 
community or students in their classes. ELL families can provide “first-hand” knowledge of understanding how 
to live in a true multicultural global environment. 
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Section 3: Procedures for the Identification, Assessment, and Placement of ELL Students 



Educational decision making for English language learners requires procedures for identification, assessment, 
and proper program placement. Collaborative planning among teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
parents to determine the processes and timelines for identification and assessment, placement, program 
implementation and evaluation, and the reclassification and/or exit status is essential for the success of 
English language learners. 

While the State of Mississippi does not have statutes in place regulating specific language instruction 
educational programs and services for English language learners, the MDE in conjunction with federal 
guidelines regarding students limited in English proficiency provide the guidance school districts need to 
identify, assess, place, and review program effectiveness. 

This section outlines a five-step process for identifying and placing ELL students in an appropriate language 
program that assures them of an equitable, quality education. 

Step 1 - Home Language Survey 

Step 2 - Assessment of Language Proficiency 

Step 3 - Program Placement 

Step 4 - Student Evaluation 

Step 5 - Program Evaluation 

Because consideration of the students’ first (LI) and second (L2) language proficiency is crucial for decision 
making, special attention is given to the processes for conducting language proficiency assessments. 

Step 1 - Home Language Survey (HLS) 

Because district personnel are often unaware ELL students are in their schools, the MDE strongly 
recommends that home language information be obtained at the time of school registration. This information 
should be obtained from all students, including Native American students who may need language 
development services. The MDE suggests that the HLS contain, at a minimum, the following questions: 

1. Does your child speak any language other than English? YES NO 

If yes, please answer the following questions: 

2. What was the first language your child learned to speak? 

3. What language does your child speak most often? 

4. What language is most often spoken in your home? 

The HLS should be completed to determine each student’s primary or home language. In addition to this 
survey, the student may be identified as having a primary or home language other than English by any other 
documentation or observation from a teacher or other school personnel that indicates that a student: 

• speaks a language other than English, 

• understands a language other than English, or 

• has a language other than English spoken at home. 

Step 2 - Assessment of Language Proficiency 

If any response on the HLS indicates the use of a primary language other than English, by the student or an 
individual in the home, further assessment must be conducted to determine the student’s English language 
proficiency level. However, the presence of a language other than English does not automatically signify that 
the student is not a competent and proficient speaker of English. 

NCLB requires that all ELL students be tested annually for English language proficiency. The MDE’s State 
Board of Education adopted Harcourt’s Stanford English Language Proficiency Test (Stanford ELPT) to be 
administered annually. School districts that enroll ELL students generally test their English language 
proficiency within the first few weeks of the school year. The results of the test are used to help place the 
students in the appropriate level of English instruction. 

Students who are identified as ELL in any one of the domains of listening, speaking, reading, writing, or 
comprehension are considered ELL. 

There are many school districts in Mississippi that enroll small numbers of ELL students from year to year. 
Some years there may be no new or continuing students at all. In these districts, the cost of maintaining a 
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standardized instrument may not be justified. However, these districts are under the same obligations to 
assess ELL students as any other district. For such districts, there are other options. One is to seek 
assistance from a qualified test administrator from a neighboring district who can administer the language 
proficiency test. Another option is to contact the MDE’s ELL Coordinator. Assessments are available from the 
ELL Resource Library located in Jackson, MS. 

For additional information regarding the assessment of ELL students, please contact the MDE’s Office of 
Student Assessment at (601 ) 359-3052. Also, additional information regarding the guidelines for assessing 
English language learners may be found in Section 4 of this document. 

Step 3 - Program Placement 

Students identified as English language learners from the language proficiency assessment must be placed in 
a sound language instruction educational program. Few teachers in Mississippi are prepared to provide 
bilingual instruction, and many schools have students from several language backgrounds. English language 
learners must learn the same academic content that their peers in regular classrooms are learning, except that 
ELL students must do so at the same time as they are acquiring a new language. During classroom 
instruction, teachers are beginning to focus on the cognitive and academic development of students, as well 
as English acquisition. 

Educators must always remember that the first rule for placing ELL students in an educational program is that 
they should be placed at the age-appropriate grade level. The most important reason for age-appropriate 
placement is socio-cultural. Students progress faster and work harder when they are with their peers. Also, 
classroom teachers are organized to teach students of a certain age and will have educational expectations for 
students of that age group. 



Educators must always remember that the first rule for placing ELL students in 
an educational program is that they should be placed at the age-appropriate 
grade level. 



There are some situations that allow for exceptions to the general rule. If a student is not much older than six 
and has not been in a school before, it is often best to place the student in kindergarten. If an ELL student is 
developmentally delayed or has suffered serious deprivation, then the ELL student may need to be placed at a 
lower grade level. In any event, ELL students should never be more than a year behind their age-appropriate 
grade. 

Prior to placing a student in a language instruction educational program, the school district or school must 
notify the student’s parents or guardians. Parents are not required to respond to the notification in order for 
the student to participate in the school district’s language instruction educational program; however, parents 
do have the right to have their child removed immediately from a program upon their request. The parents 
may refuse to enroll their child in a particular program or may choose another program or method of 
instruction, if available. Nevertheless, under Civil Rights policy, the district is still obligated to provide 
appropriate means to ensure that the student’s English language and academic needs are met. 

Placing ELL Students in Mainstream Classes 

Initial placement of ELL students may be crucial to their success in the educational program. Some guidelines 
for placement vary by grade level. The school’s guidance counselor should be trained in assessing non-U. S. 
school transcripts for appropriate awarding of credits. Grading systems, course titles, and the grade level at 
which some courses are taught all vary widely from place to place. Students should not be required to repeat 
content classes they had in their native language just because of their lack of English skills. If there are 
problems in evaluating the transcript, the principal may award credits based on competencies. 

Every effort should be made to review previous school records and transcripts to evaluate and award transfer 
credits. Two helpful resources are The Country Index and The Glossary of Foreign Educational Terms . 

These resources are available from Frank Severy Publishing, 3951 Kutcher Drive, Anchorage, Alaska, 99516, 
(907)345-5217. 
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Placement in Grades K-3 

The key to success in grades K-3 is to place the student with teachers who understand cross-cultural 
difficulties and who are trained in dealing with language and cultural problems in the mainstream class. 
Teachers who use cooperative grouping will be particularly appropriate for ELL students. 

Placement in Grades 4-8 

Consideration of educational background becomes more important at this level. Assessment of the student’s 
knowledge of course material must be designed so that the student can demonstrate mastery of the material, 
regardless of English skills. Special considerations of cultural factors in course assignments should be given 
to the following: 

• in many cultures, it is unacceptable for boys and girls to be engaged in physical education activities 
together at any age; and 

• there may be cultural, gender-based biases against certain courses (e.g., home economics for boys or 
shop class for girls). 

Placement in Grades 9-12 

At the high school level, differences in background knowledge may be as much of a hurdle for ELL students as 
lack of language skills. Keep in mind that topics students in the U.S. have heard about for years in school, at 
home, and on television (e.g., Columbus, the Civil War, the presidents) may be completely new to students 
from other countries and cultures. In addition, courses at this level can be very language-intense, requiring 
advanced skills in reading and writing. 

Academic classes that may be extremely difficult to ELL students include: 

• American, European, or Mississippi history classes - lack of background knowledge and high-level 
reading skills and reading requirements; 

• Civics - same reasons as history; and 

• Literature-based English classes - especially if literature choices are predominantly American and 
British; these courses require high-level writing skills, as well. 

Advisable courses include: 

• Math - although students may need help with math terminology in English, if their educational 
backgrounds include prerequisite courses in math, they can usually make transition in math readily; 

• Music 

• Art 

Students who are allowed to complete graduation requirements in these advisable courses during their first 
year of adjustment to the new school system and a new language will generally do better and will be more 
prepared for history, science, and other classes in their second year. 

Language Instructional Education Programs 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is, almost without exception, a component of every program that serves 
ELL students in the U.S. In fact, ESL is often the only special program that ELL students receive. In school 
districts where many languages are spoken, students typically receive “pull out” ELL classes for a few hours a 
week. The rest of the time they are in regular classes where they may or may not understand the instruction. 
Districts that have very large enrollments of ELL students often have self-contained classes (usually grades K- 
2). These classes consist entirely of ELL students and are taught by a teacher who is certified in elementary 
education and has been trained in ESL. 

According to the National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition and Language Instruction 
Educational Programs (NCELA), ELL students need language instruction educational programs that allow 
them to progress academically while they are acquiring English language skills. There are several different 
program models; however, all include both academic content and English language development components. 
The specific model a school district implements will depend on the composition of the student population, 
resources available, and the community’s preferences. 

The following is a brief description of programs commonly found in schools that have ELL students: 

Bilingual Education Program 

An education program that teaches children two languages. Children are taught for some portion of the day in 
one-language, and the other portion of the day in another language. One of the languages is English. 
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Typically, these programs develop initial literacy in the native language and include an ESL component. When 
possible, a certified teacher who is bilingual provides native language instruction, but many programs utilize 
bilingual teaching assistants. Although these programs are referred to as bilingual, observers have noted that 
English is the medium of instruction 75% to 90% of the time. In some Mississippi school districts, volunteer 
bilingual tutors have been used successfully to instruct students in math so that students will not fall behind 
due to language proficiency. 

Content-based English as a Second Language (CBESL) Program 

This approach makes use of instructional materials, learning tasks, and classroom techniques from academic 
content areas as the vehicle for developing language, content, cognitive, and study skills. English is used as 
the medium of instruction. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Program 

This is a program of techniques, methodology and special curriculum designed to teach ELL students English 
language skills, which may include listening, speaking, reading, writing, study skills, content vocabulary, and 
cultural orientation. ESL instruction is usually in English with little use of native language. 

Maintenance Bilingual Education Program 

Also referred to as late-exit bilingual education, this program uses two languages, the student's primary 
language and English, as a means of instruction. The instruction builds upon the student's primary language 
skills and develops and expands the English language skills of each student to enable him or her to achieve 
proficiency in both languages, while providing access to the content areas. 

Newcomer Program 

Newcomer programs are separate, relatively self-contained educational interventions designed to meet the 
academic and transitional needs of newly arrived students. Usually found in large school districts or in districts 
with unusually large numbers of ELL students, newcomer programs provide ELL students with intensive ESL 
instruction and an introduction to U.S. cultural and educational practices. ELL students remain in the 
newcomer program one or two semesters before they enter more traditional interventions (e.g., English 
language development programs or mainstream classrooms with supplemental ESL instruction). 

One-way Bilingual Education 

This is a bilingual program in which students who are all speakers of the same primary language are schooled 
in two languages. This model shares many of the features of the dual language or two-way bilingual education 
approach. 

Pull-Out Program 

This is a program model in which a paraprofessional or tutor pulls students from their classes for small group 
or individual work. Also, a paraprofessional or tutor may serve students in a small group within the regular 
classroom setting. Children who need remedial work in learning the English language may be served through 
such a program. 

Sheltered English Immersion Program 

A sheltered English immersion program is an instructional approach used to make academic instruction in 
English understandable to ELL students. Students in these classes are “sheltered” in that they do not attend 
classes with their English speaking peers; therefore, they do not compete academically with students in the 
mainstream. These students study the same curriculum as their English-speaking peers, but the teacher 
employs ESL methods to make instruction comprehensible. In the sheltered classroom, teachers use physical 
activities, visual aids, and the environment to teach vocabulary for concept development in mathematics, 
science, social studies, and other subjects. Sheltered English principles and methodologies can be used quite 
successfully in regular classrooms as well. 

Structured English Immersion Program 

The goal of this program is acquisition of English language skills so that the ELL student can succeed in an 
English-only mainstream classroom. Instruction is entirely in English. Students may be thrown into the general 
education classroom and therefore “immersed” in English, or they may be placed in a sheltered immersion 
class where they are taught content through simplified English. Teachers have specialized training in meeting 
the needs of ELL students, possessing either a bilingual education or ESL teaching credential and/or training 
and strong receptive skills in the students' primary language. 
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Submersion Program 

A submersion program places ELL students in a regular English-only program with little or no support services 
on the theory that they will pick up English naturally. This program should not be confused with a structured 
English immersion program. 

Transitional Bilingual Education Program 

This program, also known as early-exit bilingual education, utilizes a student's primary language in instruction. 
The program maintains and develops skills in the primary language and culture while introducing, maintaining, 
and developing skills in English. The primary purpose of this program is to facilitate the ELL student's transition 
to an all English instructional program while receiving academic subject instruction in the native language to 
the extent necessary. Classes are made up of students who share the same native language. 

Two-way Bilingual Education Program 

Often referred to as a dual language program, the goal of this model is for students to develop language 
proficiency in two languages by receiving instruction in English and another language. This program teaches 
native English speakers side-by-side with children who are learning English. Teachers usually team-teach, 
with each one responsible for teaching in only one of the languages. This approach is sometimes called dual 
immersion. 

Step 4 - Student Evaluation 

On an annual basis, the school district must assess, evaluate, and document the progress of ELL students’ 
acquisition of English. Districts should not rely solely on the Stanford ELPT to properly evaluate ELL students’ 
progress. School districts should establish a student evaluation team (SET) responsible for overseeing the 
entire student evaluation process. The team may consist of mainstream or content-area teachers, test 
administrators, school building principals, and members-at-large (i.e., parents, community members, district 
administrators, and school counselors). The duties of the team are to: 

• ensure consideration and understanding of the student’s cultural and educational backgrounds and 
experiences before they are placed in a language program, 

• ensure that systematic procedures and policies are in place related to the appropriate identification, 
assessment, and placement of students in a language program, 

• make recommendations to school decision makers on professional development for school personnel and 
parents to ensure the educational success of students, and 

• review the students’ progress in social and academic language and academic achievement on an annual 
or semi-annual basis. 

The MDE has not established exit criteria from language instruction educational programs for the state’s 
English language learners. Instead, the MDE recommends that school districts establish objective exit criteria 
to ensure that ELL students are meeting high standards in comparison to their non-ELL peers before exiting 
from the language program. Students must be assessed to determine if they have attained sufficient English 
language proficiency in the language domains of reading, writing, listening, speaking, and comprehension to 
be classified as proficient. Additional guidance for exiting ELL students from a language instruction 
educational program is provided in Section 4. 

Districts may design their programs to emphasize English over other content subjects (e.g., a newcomer 
program) temporarily. While schools with such programs may discontinue special instruction in English 
language development once ELL students become English proficient, schools are obligated to provide any 
assistance necessary to remedy academic deficits that may have occurred in other subjects while the student 
was focusing on learning English. 

If a student who is identified as English proficient on the Stanford ELPT scores below grade level in academic 
subjects, the district must assist the student in remediating the deficiencies, either before exiting the student 
from the language program or immediately after exiting the student. The OCR requires that exit criteria ensure 
that former ELL students not be placed into an academic setting for which they are not prepared to function 
successfully without remedial assistance or instructional intervention. 
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When ELL students are exited from the language program, the district must monitor the progress of those 
students for a period of two years to determine their success in the regular school program. Students whose 
inadequate progress can be associated with a decline in English proficiency should be provided academic 
support through methods which may include temporary placement into a language instruction educational 
program. 

Grading ELL Students and Grade Retention 

Educators have repeatedly expressed their concerns regarding how to grade their ELL students and how to 
report what their ELL students have learned. A grading system that assigns a single grade for a subject may 
be inappropriate for ELL students and could create many problems in interpreting what that grade really 
means. 

School districts have common problems related to the grading of ELL students: 

• Teachers require training in appropriate instructional and assessment techniques for ELL students. 

• There is an inconsistency in grade assignments and a lack of grading options for ELL students within 
schools and districts. 

• Often, high school ELL students do not receive grades or Carnegie units, and therefore, are unable to 
meet grade promotion and/or graduation requirements. 

• Frequently, ELL students are not tracked from class to class, school to school, or district to district. 

• When ELL students transfer from district to district, school records may not provide the language 
proficiency level of ELL students, information that is necessary for appropriate placement of ELL students, 
etc. 

Each district may wish to evaluate its unique situation and adapt current grading policies to meet the needs of 
its ELL students. Proposed grading policies should be submitted for approval to local school boards prior to 
implementation in the school district. 

In the article titled, “Grading LEP Students: Developing Sound Practice” (1995), Dr. Adela Solis argues that 
“[sjtrict adherence to a letter grade has been inappropriate for [ELL] students. [A letter grade] is inconsistent 
and does not account for what [ELL students] are learning. Solis poses the following options for grading ELL 
students: 

1. [School districts should note] on the report card that the student is not fully proficient in English by... adding 
an asterisk (*) to the grade. This can be followed by a description of the student’s English language 
proficiency level. 

2. Assign a grade and follow it with explanatory comments. 

3. Use “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” instead of assigning a letter grade. 

4. Indicate whether the student is “at,” “above,” or “below” expectations with regard to learning objectives 
instead of assigning a letter grade. Follow this with a narrative that explains the rating. 

5. Describe progress in narrative form. 

6. Develop a plan similar to an individualized education plan (IEP) and assign a grade relevant to objectives 
on that plan. 

7. Issue an [“ELL”] grade if the student is enrolled in a language instruction educational program. 

8. Issue two report cards: one for progress in the [language instruction educational program] and another for 
progress in the regular classroom.... 

In 1994, a committee made up of Mississippi Department of Education personnel, Mississippi teachers of ELL 
students, and experts in the field of limited English proficiency developed grading guidelines for ELL students. 
The resulting recommendations were disseminated to all school districts in the fall of 1995. 

1 . A separate procedure for grading and reporting progress should be developed for ELL students which is 
consistent with district policy, but which is also appropriate for evaluating student progress in both course 
content and English language proficiency. 

2. This grading procedure should be used until the individual ELL student has attained Intermediate 
proficiency in English. 

3. ELL students should not receive a failing grade during the time he or she is progressing from the Pre- 
Production to Intermediate stages of language proficiency. 

4. ELL students’ progress both in academic content and English language proficiency should be recorded on 
school cumulative records. 
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5. ELL students’ evaluations should be based on developmental progress in English. 

6. The separate grading procedure adopted could include a dual or “mixed” system for reporting grades. In 
such a system, an evaluation is made of the students’ knowledge of the academic course content, the 
English language proficiency level, and the ELL students’ progress in achieving that proficiency should be 
recorded. Examples of methods for recording these three areas of achievement are given on the following 
page. At least one indicator from each of the three areas should be chosen and recorded. 



Academic Course Content 

(Ex: reading, language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, science, 
etc.) 


English Language 
Proficiency Level 


Progress in Achieving 
English Language 
Proficiency 


1 . Content area grades 


1 . Level - 


1. Progress - 


(Ex: A, B, C, D or 80, 85, 90, etc.) 


Pre-Production 


Excellent 


Early Production 


Satisfactory 


2. Achievement indicators: 


Emergent 


Unsatisfactory 


At grade level 


Intermediate 




Above grade level 


High Intermediate 




Below qrade level 


Transitional 




3. Performance levels: 


(Refer to Appendix A for 




Above expectations 
At expectations 


language descriptors.) 




Below expectations 

4. Anecdotal narratives or portfolio 
records 


2. Anecdotal narratives or 
portfolio records 





7. If a dual grading system is chosen, additional information may need to be added to the existing district 
report card (i.e., including an insert). 

8. The school district should maintain records of each ELL student’s academic history. Examples of items to 
be included in these records are: language tests, individualized instructional plans, testing 
accommodations, class work samples, and other documentation. Maintenance of records and periodic 
review of these records will facilitate appropriate classification or reclassification of a student as an English 
language learner or exiting an ELL student from a language instruction educational program. 

ELL students should be expected to meet the same educational requirements as other students; however, 
they may need more time to do so. Federal requirements mandate that districts take affirmative steps to open 
their educational programs to national origin minority group students. This means that while ELL students 
must meet the same educational requirements as other students, these requirements must be presented in a 
manner appropriate to ELL students’ cultural and linguistic needs and in a time frame that facilitates their 
learning. 



ELL students should not receive a failing grade during the time he or she is progressing 
from the Pre-Production to Intermediate stages of language proficiency. 



While grade retention is widely practiced, it does not help children to “catch up”. Retained children may 
appear to do better in the short term, but they are at greater risk for future failure than equally achieving, non- 
retained peers. 

Research shows that 

• Retention has a negative effect on students' later achievement. Students who are promoted despite 
poor results in their courses do better in later years than students who are retained. 

• A significant relationship between grade retention and drop-out rates indicates that students who drop- 
out are five times more likely to have been retained than students who graduate. Students who repeat 
two or more years have a drop-out rate close to one hundred percent (100%). Recent research 
indicates that retention, not poor achievement, is responsible for much of this effect. 
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• Students view retention as punishment for being “bad,” regardless of what the reasons are. Retained 
students tend to develop problems with social adjustment, attitudes toward school, behavior, and 
attendance. 



ELL students must not be retained in grade level because of their language skills. 



ELL students should be carefully evaluated before retention is recommended to ensure that lack of English 
skills is not being mistaken for poor achievement. Considerations which reduce the need to retain ELL 
students include: 

• remedial before- and after-school programs, 

• tutoring, 

• summer enrichment programs, 

• instructional aids, and 

• peer tutoring. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is an approved subject for Mississippi secondary schools. The assigned 
code number for the ESL course is 160121, Approved Courses for the Secondary Schools of Mississippi. ELL 
students enrolled in this course can earn one elective credit in grades 9, 10, 11, or 12. The class must be 
delivered during the regular school day, although supplemental support may include tutorials or summer 
enrichment programs, and must meet daily, five days per week, for a minimum of fifty (50) minutes per class. 
These ESL classes must be taught by teachers that hold a standard teacher’s license in the core academic 
subject of English/language arts (Code 119), in addition to having the ESL endorsement (Code 177). 

The primary aim of the ESL course is to enable ELL students to develop communicative control of spoken and 
written English so that they may successfully meet high school grade-promotion and graduation requirements. 
Instruction covers the areas of reading, writing, listening, speaking, comprehension, grammar, and vocabulary. 
Often, these skill areas can be addressed using material and assignments from other subject area classes, 
thereby providing English language instruction and tutorial support for other subjects simultaneously. 

One of the process standards for district accreditation allows for teacher-made tests in English and/or the 
native language to be used in determining grade placement and in awarding Carnegie units. Under this 
standard, an ELL student can take as many tests as needed and be awarded credit for all classes in which he 
or she demonstrates mastery. When students arrive without academic records or transcripts (usually from war 
zones), school personnel often follow this procedure. 

Step 5 - Program Evaluation 

Annually or at the least bi-annually, the school district should evaluate the effectiveness of its language 
program. The school district should consider the progress of its ELL students in acquiring English and 
maintaining academic progress. Districts should also evaluate longitudinal data that compares the academic 
progress of former ELL students who are now fully English proficient with that of other non-ELL students in 
categories that include grade point averages; national and state test score averages; and rates of retention, 
dropping out, graduation, and receipt of honors and awards. A district whose program is not demonstrably 
effective in meeting the needs of ELL students must modify its program in a timely manner. 
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Section 4: Issues in Assessing ELL Students 



Reclassifying and Exiting ELL Students 

Ensuring ELL student success requires ongoing safeguards that are embodied in a continuous review of ELL 
student performance and placement. The student evaluation team should be involved in collaborative decision 
making about student identification, assessment, placement, and reclassification or exit. 

The process for the reclassification of ELL students from one educational program to another or from one 
service to another should be handled carefully. It is important that multiple criteria are used for decision 
making and, to the extent possible, that students are assessed in English and in their native language. 
Instruments and procedures that are used should measure all five domains of listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and comprehension. The student evaluation team may consider: 

1. student observation which has been documented using anecdotal records, observation logs, or 
journals; 

2. home language surveys; 

3. teacher judgment that is anchored to specific behavior or achievement indicators; 

4. student performance portfolios; 

5. developmental or achievement checklists; 

6. language samples, surveys, and language proficiency tests; 

7. parent, teacher, or student questionnaires; and 

8. curriculum-imbedded assessments, diagnostic tests, and formal or informal content-specific 
achievement tests. 

Once data has been collected and evaluated, criteria should be established for the reclassifying, exiting, or 
monitoring of the ELL student. Regardless of the procedures that are used, team decision makers should 
consist of those individuals who are familiar with the ELL student and his or her performance, as well as 
individuals who are familiar with assessment, ESL techniques, and placement resources and services. 

Krashen (1 996) describes a model for gradual exit of ELL students from a language instruction education 
program in which they are exited into the mainstream or general education program, subject by subject, as 
they become increasingly ready to understand English. As ELL students reach what he terms the “threshold” 
for a particular subject area, they proceed to receive instruction in English in that subject area, beginning with 
sheltered instruction while continuing support in the native language, if needed. 

An example of a gradual exit plan follows. This is one example or a model for exiting and could be modified by 
school districts as appropriate. It should be noted that the model given is a bilingual model that develops the 
student’s dominant language first and uses it as a base for transferring to the second language. Exit 
guidelines would need to be adjusted to the specific instructional model that the school district or school uses. 



ELL Students 
Language Proficiency 
Level 


Mainstream Classes 
that the ELL 
Student Takes 


ESL and Content Areas 
Supported through 
Sheltered English 


Content Area Classes 
and Language 
Development Support 


Beginning 


Art, Music, PE 


ESL 


All Core Subjects 


Intermediate 


Art, Music, PE 


ESL, Math, Science 


Language Arts, Social 
Studies 


Advanced 


Art, Music, PE, Math, 
Science 


ESL, Language Arts, 
Social Studies 


Continuing LI 
Development 


Mainstream 


All Subjects 


N/A 


Continuing LI 
Development 



Adapted from Krashen (1996). A Gradual Exit, Variable Threshold Model for LEP Children. NABE News. 
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Monitoring ELL Students’ Progress 

The regular monitoring and reassessment of ELL students is best accomplished by a student evaluation team 
that includes the guidance counselor, the ELL teacher or tutor, and grade-level classroom teachers. Factors 
to be considered in deciding whether a student should be retained in ELL classes or exited from them include: 

• standardized test scores; 

• academic achievement as measured by classroom assignments and tests; 

• observation of classroom behavior; 

• interviews with the student; 

• length of time in school; and 

• student’s educational background. 

Assessing ELL Students for Special Needs 

ELL students may, of course, have special needs over and above their lack of English skills. When an ELL 
student is referred for special needs assessment, school personnel must ensure: 

• that the student has had an “opportunity to learn,” whether in the native country or in the American 
classroom; 

• that the student’s difficulties are not caused by lack of English skills alone; and 

• that those difficulties with English, including pronunciation, are not being mistaken for a speech or 
language disorder. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits students being placed in special education if their difficulty in school is 
primarily the result of cultural and linguistic differences. 

Mississippi Statewide Assessment System (MSAS): Testing English Language Learners 

This document contains guidelines necessary to implement State Board of Education policy regarding the 
Mississippi Statewide Assessment System (MSAS) for English language learners. It is to be utilized by school 
personnel, parents, and students in making informed decisions regarding the MSAS. 

The guidelines in this document are in accordance with NCLB. A major focus of NCLB is the inclusion of ELL 
students in state and district-wide assessment programs. 

These guidelines are provided to assist with the decision-making processes regarding 

1 . the participation of ELL students in the MSAS; and 

2. testing accommodations. 

It is important that school personnel, parents, and students be knowledgeable of the requirements involved in 
making decisions regarding a student’s participation in the MSAS and the accommodations for each 
component of the assessment system. This knowledge is necessary to determine how to assess ELL 
students appropriately. 
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Components of the Mississippi Statewide Assessment System (MSAS) 

Currently, the MSAS consists of five components that include the following: 

1 . Grade Level Testing Program (GTLP) which consists of four components: 

a. Mississippi Curriculum Test (MCT) - criterion-referenced tests (CRT) in Reading, Language Arts, 
and Mathematics administered to students in grades 2-8. 

b. Writing Assessments - CRT performance Writing Assessments administered to students in grades 
4 and 7. 

c. TerraNova - norm-referenced tests (NRT) in Reading/Language Arts and Mathematics 
administered to students in grade 6. 

d. Mississippi Science Test - CRT in Science administered to students in grades 5 and 8. The test 
administered in grade 5 covers the Science curriculum framework for grades 3-5, and the test 
administered in grade 8 covers the Science curriculum framework for grades 6-8. 

2. Subject Area Testing Program (SATP) consists of four (4) criterion-referenced, end-of-course tests 
administered for U.S. History from 1877, Algebra I, Biology I, and English II (with a writing component). 
Students are required to pass the subject area tests in order to receive a regular high school diploma. 
Graduation requirements are determined by the year the students entered the ninth grade. (See 
Appendix D for graduation requirements.) 

3. The Functional Literacy Examination (FLE) - a criterion-referenced exit exam for students who 
receive a regular high school diploma. The FLE is being phased out as the SATP becomes mandatory 
for graduation. Graduation requirements for students are determined by the year they entered the 
ninth grade. (See State Board of Education Policy IHF-1.) 

4. The Mississippi Career Planning and Assessment System (MS-CPAS) - a series of occupation- 
specific criterion-referenced tests required of all students who have completed a two (2) year vocational 
program. 

5. The Stanford English Language Proficiency Test (ELPT) - an assessment to evaluate the language 
proficiency level of ELL students in kindergarten through twelfth grades (K - 12). 

Definitions of Terms 

These definitions apply to terms as they are used in this section: 

1. Accommodations - Testing accommodations are considered changes in testing procedures that 
provide ELL students an equal opportunity to participate in testing situations and to demonstrate their 
knowledge and abilities. Accommodations can change the method in which test items are presented 
to a student and the method of the student’s response to test items. 

2. Eligible Student - This term is used to denote a student who must participate in MSAS; this includes 
all students in grades 2-8, students enrolled in subject area testing program courses, and students 
completing a vocational program. 

3. Allowable Accommodations - These are accommodations that can be utilized by any student and ELL 
students during classroom instruction and on statewide tests. 

4. NCLB - Congress passed the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) in December 2001 . NCLB 
addresses the inclusion of all students in state and district assessment and accountability systems, 
including special populations. 

5. Mississippi Language Arts Curriculum - This curriculum contains the current competencies and 
objectives that serve as the framework of language arts instruction for students in the Mississippi 
public schools. 

6. Mississippi Mathematics Curriculum - This curriculum contains the current competencies and 
objectives that serve as the framework of mathematics instruction for students in the Mississippi public 
schools. 
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This section applies to students as defined below: 

7. English Language Learners (ELL) - Students whose primary language is other than English or those 
for whom a language other than English has had significant impact on their level of English language 
proficiency as a result of substantial use of that other language for communication. ELL students are 
also known as limited English proficient (LEP) students in federal guidance. 

Basis of Policy and Guidelines 

Mississippi Code 37-16-3 requires that all eligible students enrolled in public school participate in the 
Mississippi Statewide Assessment System and that the school district superintendent certify annually that all 
eligible students enrolled in the designated grades/courses were tested. However, accommodations may be 
provided in accordance with Mississippi Code 37-16-9. It is necessary that all guidelines contained herein be 
adhered to as written. 

No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) 

Congress passed the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) in December 2001 , and President George W. 
Bush signed it into law on January 8, 2002. Section 1001 of NCLB identifies the purpose of the Act, which is 
to ensure that all children have a fair, equal, and significant opportunity to obtain a high-quality education and 
reach, at a minimum, proficiency on challenging state academic achievement standards and state academic 
assessments. In order to accomplish the objectives set forth in NCLB, states must (1 ) meet the educational 
needs of low-achieving children in our nation's highest-poverty schools, limited English proficient children, 
migratory children, children with disabilities, Indian children, neglected or delinquent children, and young 
children in need of reading assistance; (2) hold schools, local educational agencies, and states accountable 
for improving the academic achievement of all students and for identifying and turning around low-performing 
schools that have failed to provide a high-quality education to their students, while providing alternatives to 
students in such schools to enable them to receive a high-quality education; and (3) improve and strengthen 
accountability, teaching, and learning by using state assessment systems designed to ensure that students 
are meeting challenging state academic achievement and content standards, thus increasing achievement 
overall, but especially for the disadvantaged. 

Participation in the State-Adopted English Language Proficiency Assessment 
Mississippi Stanford English Language Proficiency Test (Stanford ELPT) 

In compliance with NCLB, the Mississippi Department of Education and the English Language Acquisition 
Practitioners Committee revised the standards for English language proficiency to bring them into better 
alignment with the Mississippi English/Language Arts Curriculum Framework. There are six performance 
descriptors for standards and objectives for English language learners (see Appendix A). An English language 
proficiency test, Harcourt’s Stanford English Language Proficiency Test (Stanford ELPT), has been selected 
for its alignment with these standards and to meet NCLB reporting requirements. 

Mississippi requires ELL students to take the Stanford ELPT, provided by Harcourt Assessments, Inc., for the 
purpose of providing district and school personnel with information about an ELL student’s level of language 
need and for meeting NCLB requirements to report the student’s progress in attaining English language 
proficiency. It was first mandated in the 2003-04 school year. To determine the English proficiency, a 
language assessment must be completed utilizing the state designated English language proficiency 
assessment, the Stanford ELPT. 

If upon entering a school district, a student is identified as an ELL student, he/she is assessed within thirty (30) 
days (at the beginning of the school year) or within two (2) weeks (after the beginning of the school year) to 
determine the student’s level of English proficiency. The results of the language assessment must be 
documented and maintained on file in the district. (Consult the Mississippi English Language Proficiency 
Assessment Hand Scoring Manual for additional information.) Each year in February, enrolled ELL students 
who have previously taken the assessment are reassessed with the Stanford ELPT to maintain the students’ 
progress in English language proficiency. A district may use an additional assessment [i.e. , the Language 
Assessment Scales (LAS) or the Idea Proficiency Test (IPT)] if the district finds it to be useful in meeting the 
needs of ELL students. However, for purposes of annually assessing and monitoring ELL students’ language 
proficiency progress and annually reporting to the MDE and the USDOE, the Stanford ELPT must be used. 

The MDE requires administering only the listening and speaking portions of the Stanford ELPT to kindergarten 
and first grade students. Administration of the reading and writing portions of the Stanford ELPT to first grade 
students should be decided on an individual student basis. For some first grade students, the reading and 
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writing portions of the test may provide meaningful information about student progress towards literacy. If only 
the listening and speaking portions of the Stanford ELPT are administered to a kindergarten or first grade 
student, no total composite score or proficiency level is reported. 

NCLB requires that ELL students be monitored at least two years after exiting a language instruction 
educational program. ELL students must be assessed during the two monitored years with the Stanford ELPT 
[See Title I, Part A, Sec. 1111, (h)(1)(c)(iv) and Title III, Sec. 3121 , (a)(4).] 

Participation in Components of the Mississippi Statewide Assessment System (MSAS) 

Two requirements are applicable to all students regarding the MSAS. These include: 

1. All eligible students will participate in the state assessment program. 

2. Any student who exits high school with a regular high school diploma must pass the Functional 
Literacy Examination and/or applicable subject area test(s) as required by MS code 37-16-7. 

Participation of English Language Learners 

ELL students are expected to participate in all aspects of the MSAS. 

ELL students are not exempt from testing; however, the MDE excludes the test scores of ELL students 
whose progress and proficiency reports indicate that they have been receiving language instruction 
educational services for one year or less. These students are still included in the calculation of the 
95% participation rate, but their scores may be excluded from the Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP), 
Achievement Model, and Growth Model calculations for the first year. If districts wish to include the 
scores of first-year ELL students in AYP, Achievement, and Growth, they have to request that scores 
be included. 

ELL students who are working towards a regular diploma and who are enrolled in Algebra I, Biology I, English 
II and/or U.S. History from 1 877 must take the applicable subject area test(s) using only allowable 
accommodations and meet the standards that are required for graduation. ELL students who are working 
toward a regular diploma and are required to pass all or portions of the Functional Literacy Examination must 
take and pass it using only allowable accommodations. 

All ELL students who are considered vocational completers due to completion of a two (2) year vocational 
program must participate in the MS-CPAS. 

Decisions regarding the appropriate accommodations for each testing program or whether a student’s scores 
will be excluded from the statistical summary are addressed under the following section, Testing 
Accommodations. 

Testing Accommodations: Purpose of Testing Accommodations 

Mississippi Code 37-16-9 ensures that appropriate testing accommodations are provided for eligible students. 
Testing accommodations are considered changes in testing procedures that provide ELL students an equal 
opportunity to participate in testing situations and to demonstrate their knowledge and abilities. 
Accommodations can change the method in which test items are presented to a student and the method of the 
student’s response to test items. 

Accommodations fall under four general areas: 1 ) setting conditions, 2) timing/scheduling conditions, 3) 
presentation conditions, and 4) response conditions. A student may need accommodations when testing in 
one content area, but may not need them when testing in another content area. Accommodations are not 
intended to be a substitute for knowledge and abilities that a student has not achieved or to provide an unfair 
advantage, but are meant to address the specific needs of individual students due to limited English 
proficiency and thereby minimize its effect. 

If the test results are to be considered a valid measure of the student’s achievement and knowledge, there are 
limits regarding the accommodations that may be made for a student. Accommodations that meet the 
following criteria are considered appropriate and allowable when assessing a student’s achievement and 
knowledge. 



1 . The accommodations must not affect the validity of the test. 
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2. The accommodations must function only to allow the test to measure what it purports to measure. 

An accommodation that does not meet the criteria above will not allow the test to measure what it is intended 
to measure and therefore is considered a non-allowable testing accommodation. Use of non-allowable 
accommodations will result in test scores that are not an accurate measure of a student’s achievement and 
knowledge; such results are therefore considered invalid scores. These results will not be included in 
summary statistics. Any student with an invalid score is considered not tested when accountability results are 
calculated. 

Guiding Principles for Accommodations 

To the extent possible, and when appropriate, ELL students should be administered the State tests under 
standard conditions. 

1 . The accommodations that are to be used during regular classroom instruction and assessments are to 
be discussed, finalized, and documented prior to use during a state-mandated test administration. It 
should be noted that some accommodations that may be used routinely in the classroom may not be 
allowable for statewide tests. Test results of students who use 

non-allowable accommodations are invalid and must be excluded from summary statistics. 

2. Decisions about which accommodations to use should be made on an individual student basis. No 
accommodations should be provided unless necessary, and the fewest possible accommodations 
should be given. Accommodations should be chosen by first reviewing the approved list of 
accommodations (see following pages). Remember that if a student is provided accommodations that 
are not allowable, the student may be put at a disadvantage when the student participates in state 
assessments. Students tested with non-allowable accommodations will be considered not tested for 
accountability purposes. 

3. The following are guiding principles for accommodations used during State-mandated test 
administrations. 

a. Do not assume that every ELL student needs assessment accommodations. Accommodations 
used in assessments should parallel accommodations used in instruction. 

b. Accommodations should respond to the needs of the individual student and not be based on 
the fact that the student is an English language learner. While ELL students may tend to need 
the same or similar kinds of accommodations, this is not a sound basis for making individual 
accommodation decisions. 

c. Be respectful of the student’s cultural and ethnic background. When suggesting an 
accommodation, make sure the student and his or her family are comfortable with it. When 
working with a student who has limited English proficiency, consider whether the assessment 
should be explained to the student in his or her native language or other mode of 
communication unless it is clearly not feasible to do so. 

d. Integrate assessment accommodations into classroom instruction. Never introduce an 
unfamiliar accommodation to a student during a statewide assessment. Preferably, the 
student should use the accommodation as a part of regular instruction. At the very least, the 
student should have ample time to learn and practice using the accommodation prior to the 
assessment. 

e. Know what accommodations have been approved by the state for statewide assessments or 
by the school district for district-wide assessments. Generally, there are different 
documentation procedures depending on whether the accommodation is or is not found on the 
state-approved/district-approved list. Practitioners and families should consider the state laws 
and district policies. 

f. Plan early for accommodations. Begin consideration of assessment accommodations long 
before the student will use them so that he or she has sufficient opportunity to learn and feel 
comfortable with the accommodation(s). 
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g. Include students in decision-making. Whenever possible, involve the student in determining an 
appropriate accommodation. Find out whether the student perceives a need for the 
accommodation and whether he or she is willing to use it. If a student does not want to use an 
accommodation (e.g., it is embarrassing or it is too cumbersome to use), the student probably 
will not use it. 

h. Understand the purpose of the assessment. Select only those accommodations that do not 
interfere with the intent of the test. For example, if the test measures calculations, a calculator 
would provide the student with an unfair advantage. However, if the math test measures 
problem-solving ability, a calculator may be appropriate. Similarly, reading a test to a student 
would not present an unfair advantage unless the test measures reading ability. 

i. Request only those accommodations that are truly needed. Too many accommodations may 
overload the student and prove detrimental. When suggesting more than one accommodation, 
make sure the accommodations are compatible (i.e., do not interfere with each other or cause 
an undue burden on the student). 

j. Determine if the selected accommodation requires another accommodation. Some 
accommodations — such as having a test read aloud — may prove distracting for other 
students, and therefore also may require a setting accommodation. 

k. Provide practice opportunities for the student. Many standardized test formats are very 
different from teacher-made tests. This may pose problems for students. Most tests have 
sample tests or practice versions. While it is inappropriate to review the actual test with the 
student, practice tests are designed for this purpose. Teach students test-taking tips, such as 
knowing how much time is allotted and pacing oneself so as not to spend too much time on 
one item. Orient students to the test format or types of questions. For example, on multiple- 
choice tests, encourage students to read each choice carefully, eliminate the wrong choices, 
and then select their answer. 

l. Remember that accommodations in test taking will not necessarily eliminate frustration for the 
student. Accommodations allow a student to demonstrate what he or she knows and can do. 
They are provided to meet a student’s language-related needs, not to give anyone an unfair 
advantage. Thus, accommodations will not in themselves guarantee a good score for a 
student or reduce test anxiety or other emotional reactions to the testing situation. 
Accommodations are intended to “level the playing field.” 

4. Questions to ask about accommodations: 

a. Does the accommodation interfere with what the test is designed to measure? 

b. Does the accommodation provide the answer to the student? 

If the answer to either of the above questions is “yes,” then it is not an allowable accommodation. 

Determining the Need for Accommodations 

The need for accommodations must be based on the following guidelines: 

1 . Students may take all tests with accommodations as necessary to participate in an applicable 
assessment program. The necessary accommodations provided for each student must be 
recommended by the student’s teacher(s) and authorized by the school principal, ELL coordinator, and 
the district test coordinator. It should be noted that some accommodations that may be used routinely 
in the classroom might not be allowable for statewide tests. The test results of students who use non- 
allowable accommodations are invalid and must be excluded from summary statistics. Any student 
with an invalid score is considered not tested when accountability results are calculated. 

2. Students who will exit with a regular high school diploma must pass the Functional Literacy 
Examination (FLE) and/or applicable subject area test(s) utilizing only allowable accommodations. 

3. Students who are considered vocational completers must take the MS-CPAS. Allowable 
accommodations may be provided for each of the MS-CPAS tests. 
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Documentation of Decisions 

1 . The student’s teacher must document the specific accommodations needed by the student on the ELL 
Student Accommodation Form located in these Guidelines. The student’s teacher must sign and date 
each form. A form should be completed for each teacher. This form(s) is to be maintained on file in 
the district. 

2. The ELL Student Accommodation Form must be completed for each applicable test, and it must be 
maintained on file in the district. The district ELL coordinator must forward appropriate documentation 
to the district test coordinator, who must assign responsibility for and coding of student answer 
documents. 

Documentation of Decisions by District Personnel 

Documentation to support all decisions regarding the need for accommodations and the types of 
accommodations needed by each student must be completed by the designated personnel and in accordance 
with these guidelines. 

Documentation must be maintained on file regarding the participation of ELL students in each applicable 
assessment program and any necessary accommodations. Each district shall have a process for 
documenting the decisions regarding ELL students. 

An organized plan for providing testing accommodations needed at each school is required. It is imperative 
that the district test coordinator and the district ELL coordinator work collaboratively to continuously evaluate 
and monitor student participation in the Mississippi Statewide Assessment System. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNER STUDENTS 



SETTING CONDITIONS 

Allowable Accommodations 

01 At the front of the room 

02 Facing the test administrator while directions are given 

03 In a small group 

05 In a familiar room 

06 With a familiar teacher 
08 In a study carrel 

1 8 Other allowable setting accommodation 

TIMING/SCHEDULING CONDITIONS 

Allowable Accommodations 

20 Additional time to complete test (within a reasonable time, not to exceed one school day) 

21 With scheduled rest breaks 

23 Until, in the test administrator’s judgment, the pupil can no longer continue the activity 

NOTE: Accommodations 24 and 25 are related to administering the test over several sessions 
and/or days. Any extension in a planned test administration should be pre-arranged, and the 
procedure should be documented and in the student’s file. If the student is testing over several 
days, he/she is not allowed to change responses to questions from the previous administration(s) 
or preview questions that will be administered in a future session. 

24 Administer the test in several sessions, specifying the duration of each session 

25 Administer the test over several days, specifying the duration of each day’s session 
38 Other allowable timing/scheduling accommodation 



PRESENTATION CONDITIONS 

Allowable Accommodations 

44 Transparent color overlays 

NOTE: Accommodation 47 is related to cueing. Cueing is assisting the student in focusing his/her 
attention. Cueing strategies include but are not limited to arrows, lines, space, contrasting colors, 
position or focal point, underlining, labeling, size, and shading. Cues provided on answer forms 
and/or second/third grade test booklets must be erased before answer forms and/or second/third 
grade test booklets are returned for scoring. Cues provided for all other test books do not have to 
be erased since all other test books are non-scorable documents. 



47 Provide cues (e.g., arrows and stop signs) on answer form in pencil - must be erased before answer 
document is returned for scoring 

NOTE: Accommodation 48 relates to the use of memory aids. A memory aid, fact chart, and/or 
resource sheet is something that helps a student remember how to find the answer; it should not 
give him/her the answer. This accommodation cannot interfere with what the test purports to 
measure. For example, if the test measures computation skills, a multiplication fact chart is a non- 
allowable accommodation since it gives the answer or a portion of the answer to the item 
assessing multiplication skills.) PRIOR APPROVAL BY MDE IS REQUIRED FOR USE OF ALL 
MEMORY AIDS, FACT CHARTS, AND/OR RESOURCE SHEETS. 
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48 Use of memory aids, fact charts, and/or resource sheets 

49 Cue student to stay on task 

50 Highlight key words or phrases in directions (e.g., complete sentences, show your work) 



NOTE: Accommodations 51 - 56 are related to the presentation of test directions and test items 
(questions and answer choices) to students. Test items CANNOT be read to students on the 
Reading section of the Mississippi Curriculum Test (MCT), the Reading for Information section of 
the Mississippi Career Planning and Assessment System (MS-CPAS), the Reading Comprehension 
section of the English II Multiple - Choice Test, or the Reading section of the Functional Literacy 
Exam (FLE). Therefore, accommodations 54, 55, and 56 are NOT ALLOWED on the above- 
mentioned reading subtests. 



51 Read the test directions (but riot the test items) to individual students or the group - without repeating 

or paraphrasing . 

52 Read the test directions (but riot the test items) to individual students or the group - repeating the 

directions if needed, but not paraphrasing . 

53 Read the test directions (but not the test items) to individual students or the group - repeating and/or 

paraphrasing the directions if needed. Bridging technique is one example. 

54 Read the test directions and test items to individual students or the groups - without repeating or 

paraphrasing . 

55 Read the test directions and test items to individual students or the group - repeating the 

directions/items if needed, but not paraphrasing . 

56 Read the test directions and test items to individual students or the group - repeating and/or 

paraphrasing the directions/items if needed. Bridging technique is one example. 

68 Other allowable presentation accommodation 

RESPONSE CONDITIONS 

Allowable Accommodations 

70 Dictation of answers to test administrator/proctor (scribe) (in English only) 

72 Allow marking of answers in booklet 

NOTE: ELL students may use translating WORD-TO-WORD dictionaries. The use of a translating 
word-to-word dictionary (without definitions in either language) includes the use of electronic 
word-to-word dictionaries with audio/speaker function turned off. The use of picture word-to-word 
dictionaries is also permitted. 

81 Native language dictionaries for ELL students (i.e., dictionaries that translate English words into the 
native language - no definitions are given in either language) 

98 Other allowable response accommodation 

PETITION FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 

In rare instances, students may require special consideration for an exemption or an accommodation not 
provided for in these guidelines. In such cases, the local school district superintendent or district test 
coordinator may make a petition for special consideration to the Office of Student Assessment. Such a 
petition must clearly state the reason that special consideration is necessary. In addition, the request must 
include adequate supporting information and documentation. This type of request must be submitted to the 
Office of Student Assessment no later than fifteen (15) working days in advance of testing to allow for 
appropriate review and response to the school district. 
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ELL Student Accommodation Chart 



District Code: 


Student Name: 


School Code: 


Grade: 


MSIS #: 


Teacher’s Signature: 




ELL Coordinator’s Signature: 


District Test Coordinator’s Signature: 



TEST 


MCT 


Writing 
4 &7 


NRT 


Science 


Algebra 

1 


Biology 

1 


English 

II 


English 

II 

Writing 


us 

History 


FLE 


CPAS 


ACC 

CODE(S) 

























*Test items CANNOT be read to students on the Reading section of the Mississippi Curriculum Test (MCT), the Reading for 
Information section of the Mississippi Career Planning and Assessment System (MS-CPAS), the Reading Comprehension 
section of the English II Multiple - Choice Test, or the Reading section of the Functional Literacy Exam (FLE). Therefore, 
accommodations 54, 55, and 56 are NOT ALLOWED on the above-mentioned reading subtests. 



ALLOWABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 


SETTING CONDITIONS 


TIMING/SCHEDULING CONDITIONS 


Allowable Accommodations 

01 At the front of the room 

02 Facing the test administrator while directions are given 

03 In a small group 

05 In a familiar room 

06 With a familiar teacher 
08 In a study carrel 

18 Other allowable settina accommodation 


Allowable Accommodations 

20 Additional time to complete test (within a reasonable time, 

not to exceed one school day) 

21 With scheduled rest breaks 

23 Until, in the test administrator’s judgment, the pupil can no 

longer continue the activity 

24 Administer the test in several sessions, specifying the 

duration of each session 

25 Administer the test over several days, specifying the 

duration of each day’s session 
38 Other allowable timinq/schedulinq accommodation 


PRESENTATION CONDITIONS 


RESPONSE CONDITIONS 


Allowable Accommodations 

44 T ransparent color overlays 

47 Provide cues (e.g., arrows and stop signs) on answer 

form in pencil — must be erased before answer 
document is returned for scoring 

48 Use of memory aids, fact charts, and/or resource sheets 

49 Clue student to stay on task 

50 Highlight key words or phrases in directions (e.g., 

complete sentences, show your work) 

51 Read the test directions (but not the test items) to 

individual students or the qroup — without repeatina or 
paraphrasinq. 

52 Read the test directions (but not the test items) to 

individual students or the group - repeating the 
directions if needed, but not paraphrasinq. 

53 Read the test directions (but not the test items) to 

individual students or the group — repeating and/or 
paraphrasing the directions if needed. Bridging 
technique is one example. 

*54 Read the test directions and test items to individual 
students or the groups — without repeating or 


Allowable Accommodations 

70 Dictation of answers to test administrator/proctor (scribe) (in 
English only) 

72 Allow marking of answers in booklet 

81 Native language dictionaries for ELL students (i.e., 
dictionaries that translate English words into the native 
language — no definitions are given in either language) 

82 Spelling dictionaries (i.e., dictionaries that show the correct 

spelling of English words but do not give definitions) 

98 Other allowable response accommodation 


paraphrasinq. 

*55 Read the test directions and test items to individual 
students or the group — repeating the directions/items 
if needed, but not paraphrasinq. 

*56 Read the test directions and test items to individual 
students or the group — repeating and/or paraphrasing 
the directions/items if needed. Bridging technique is 
one example. 

68 Other allowable presentation accommodation 
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Section 5: Gifted / Special Education ELL Students 



The U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights, is charged with the enforcement of Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Title II of the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990, and their implementing 
regulations which prohibit discrimination on the basis of disability. The Office for Civil Rights makes it clear 
that school districts must adopt appropriate standards for deciding which students are English language 
learners and for providing these students with appropriate language services. 

Excerpts from OCR’s policy memoranda on districts’ obligations to ensure equal educational opportunities to 
ELL students are useful in informing districts and schools about identifying and serving these students under 
federal law. According to these policy memoranda, school districts may not assign ELL students to special 
education programs on the basis of criteria that measure English language skills, and they cannot refuse to 
provide alternative language services and special education services to students who need both. 

There is clear legal guidance in identifying and making programmatic decisions about ELL students who fall 
into one of two categories: 

• gifted; or 

• eligible for special education. 

Guidelines for Gifted Education 

In the identification of ELL students for gifted services, students must meet the criteria determined by the state, 
school district or school. Gifted students are generally defined as those who are significantly discrepant from 
the norm in learning and/or performance capability compared to their age peers. 

Students who are gifted show up in all types and categories of young people, regardless of sex, race, ethnic or 
cultural group, language, socio-economic status, or type of physical, emotional, or learning disabilities. 

In general, identification of students for a gifted program or for programming purposes involves both a 
recognition of the way or ways and the degree to which individual students are discrepant from the norm 
(generally two or more standard measures or deviations above the mean) and the determination of the 
educational need related to the area(s) of significant ability. 

Students may possess extraordinary learning or performance abilities that have nothing to do with their 
English proficiency. Procedures used for identifying students who are gifted should be as bias-free and 
culturally-fair as possible. These procedures must be designed to point out or elicit student strengths and 
abilities, regardless of language or dominant language use. 

Generally, assessments used in identification should be administered in the language that gives the individual 
student the greatest advantage for demonstrating extraordinary capability. Assessment of a student’s 
linguistic ability should be done in the student’s dominant and most comfortable language. 

Gifted students who are also ELL should receive programming services designed to develop their specific 
area(s) of strength or ability, conducted in the language that would give the student the greatest advantage for 
optimal learning and performance. This does not preclude continuing English language instruction and 
developing proficiency in English use; developing English proficiency should complement and supplement, not 
substitute for, the development of the student’s significant strengths and abilities. 

The time spent in the development of English proficiency should not take precedence over appropriate 
instruction and learning in the student’s areas of strength and talent. For example, a mathematically gifted, 
non-English proficient student should receive advanced and accelerated mathematics instruction and 
opportunities to perform at optimal levels. The language of instruction should serve the optimal development 
of the student’s mathematics ability. The student should spend as much quality time in high-level mathematics 
learning and production as would a highly English proficient, mathematically gifted student. 

In summary, for determining strength-based programming needs and for measuring students’ knowledge and 
skill development as a result of appropriate instruction, assessment procedures for gifted ELL students should: 

• utilize bias-free, culturally-fair tests specific to ability areas with qualifying criteria being examined to 
ensure ELL students are not systematically screened-out; 
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• accommodate the language that is most comfortable and efficient for the ELL students’ learning 
abilities; 

• include or be cast in a cultural context that emphasizes diversity; 

• utilize the observation of students in learning and performance situations where English proficiency is 
not a requirement for optimal learning results or performance; and 

• include performance judging criteria that are sensitive to the students’ native language and/or cultural 
nuances, including adopting alternate qualifying criteria such as testing in the native language, non- 
verbal testing, and utilizing recommendations from teachers, parents, counselors, and students. 

Instructional personnel who work with ELL gifted students should have training in gifted education and 
possess a high degree of content knowledge and skills in the students’ areas of learning strength or talent. 
These personnel should also be able to communicate effectively in the students’ language which is most 
efficient and comfortable for learning, or they should be assisted by bilingual or multilingual translators to help 
assure student understanding. 

The actual participation rates of ELL students in programs for the gifted should be considered in determining 
whether an equal opportunity to participate has been effectively addressed. Strategies should be identified for 
increasing ELL student participation in these programs. Some examples might be to increase staff and parent 
understanding of the participation criteria, encourage language program staff and parents to refine the criteria 
using their knowledge about language acquisition and assessment issues and how they might affect ELL 
student success, and discuss equitable selection criteria with school and district decision makers. 

Guidelines for Special Education 

The major difference between gifted student education and other kinds of special education is that gifted 
education generally focuses on accommodations for and development of students’ significant strengths and 
abilities. In other kinds of special education programs, the focus may also include remediation or 
compensation for student deficiencies, limitations, weaknesses, or disabilities. 

When ELL students are being considered for special education, guidelines must be followed in order to ensure 
that ELL students receive the most appropriate educational services. Procedures include a parent checklist, 
assessment of the ELL student’s English language proficiency, and placement in a language instruction 
educational program which must be carried out for all ELL students. Informal consultation with general 
education assistance teams, special education referral, special education identification processes, and 
specialized instruction and support is an important step. Additional guidance is provided in Appendix B. 
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Section 6: Migrant Education Program 



The Migrant Education Program (MEP) provides advocacy and support services for the children of migratory 
agricultural workers and fishermen. Migratory workers are people who move their families across school 
district boundaries to seek or to obtain temporary or seasonal work in an agricultural or fishing activity. 
Agricultural activity refers to any activity directly related to the production of or processing of crops, poultry, 
livestock cultivation or harvesting of trees, or to fish farms. Fishing activity refers to any activity directly related 
to the catching or processing offish or shellfish for initial commercial sale. 

The general purpose of the MEP is to ensure that children of migrant workers have access to the same free, 
appropriate public education, including public preschool, provided to other children. To achieve this purpose, 
the MEP helps state and local education agencies remove barriers to the school enrollment, attendance, and 
achievement of migrant children. Although many migrant families are language minorities, it is important to 
remember that many are not. 

The MEP was established in 1966 by the United States Department of Education to support state programs in 
meeting the complex educational needs of migrant students and to facilitate interstate coordination of services. 
Federally supported school year and summer programs have played an important role in improving 
educational opportunities for migrant students; however, migrant children continue to experience high drop-out 
rates, low achievement levels, and slow progress through school. The reauthorization of the MEP under the 
NCLB is improving the delivery of services to migrant students. 

In order to provide services to migrant children, states must first identify them. Unfortunately, since migrant 
workers and their families often move across state and even national boundaries, it is difficult to know the 
exact number of migrant children in a state at any time. Counting migrant children is further complicated by 
differing identification and record-keeping practices within different states. 

Since the family’s migration is not patterned around the traditional school year, migrant students usually 
experience considerable disruptions in the continuity of their education. It is often difficult for migrant students 
to accrue enough academic credit to stay at grade level with their non-migrant peers. In migrant families, 
children can be expected to work in the fields or to care for younger siblings when their parents are working. 
Often, children as young as ten years old can make a significant contribution to their family’s income by 
working rather than attending school. This results in an increased level of absenteeism and contributes to the 
low graduation rate of older MEP students. Frequent moves, adjusting to differing school systems, curricula, 
and social conditions, late starts or early exits during the school year, and problems with records and credit 
transfers are migration-related problems that contribute to low academic achievement and high drop-out rates 
among migrant students. 

When the MEP was reauthorized, its flexibility greatly increased. Given that the needs of migrant students can 
vary greatly among the states, the federal government has adopted programs that allow states to address the 
needs of the students they serve. The government allocates funds to state education agencies based on the 
number of migrant students residing within the state. Advocacy and support services to migrant students are 
provided in programs that are designed and administered at the state and local levels. State education 
agencies can also use federal funds to improve coordination of educational services to migrant students 
between states. Eligible migrant students may also benefit from federal funds that support state programs for 
other target groups, such as Title I, Title III, or special education. In addition to providing funding for services 
and leadership, the federal government is also charged with facilitating the transfer of migrant students’ health 
and school records. 

NCLB incorporates several important features with regard to migrant students that are aimed at focusing 
limited federal funds on the neediest students. This legislation: 

• specified that priority shall be given to migratory children who are failing, or most at risk of failing, to meet 
the state’s challenging content and performance standards, and whose education has been interrupted 
during the regular school year; 

• facilitated the targeting of funds by redefining the eligibility for MEP to include only students who had 
undergone a migratory move within the previous three years, as opposed to the previous threshold of six 
years; 

• extended eligibility to youth who are also independent migrant workers; 
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• terminated the contract for the centralized Migrant Student Record Transfer System; and 

• required the USDOE to seek recommendations for improving the ability of schools and districts to identify 
students and transfer records. 

State responsibilities that specifically relate to the education of migrant students include: 

• identification and recruitment, 

• needs assessment, 

• transfer of records and credits, 

• compensatory services for interruptions in schooling, and 

• counseling and other services to help overcome social isolation, and coordination with other programs. 

When the educational needs of migrant students are comparable to those of non-migrant Title I students, the 
law states that migrant students should be served using general Title I allocations. These services may 
include: 

• increased amount and quality of learning time through extended school day or school year programs, 

• preschool and early childhood education, 

• Head Start / Even Start programs, 

• vocational and academic programs, 

• counseling and mentoring, 

• parental involvement, 

• supplementary assistance for students not meeting standards, 

• college and career awareness, preparation, and training, 

• school-to-work transition, and 

• partnerships with business. 
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Section 7: Language Development and Second Language Acquisition 



A distinction can be made between first language development and second language acquisition to set the 
foundation for learner-centered instructional strategies for ELL students. However, regardless of whether a 
first or second language is being learned, there are five principles that apply. These are: 

1. language is learned by using language; 

2. the focus of language learning is meaning and function (not form); 

3. language learning is non-anxious, personally important, and concretely-based; 

4. language is self-directed, not segmented or sequenced; and 

5. the conditions necessary for language learning are essentially the same for all children. 

These principles support best practices for facilitating language learning. In the same way that children learn 
to read by reading and to write by writing, they learn language by using language. Though the rate of 
development is different for all children, the conditions necessary for learning language are essentially the 
same. 

First Language Development 

Key concepts and theories have been put forth by Brown (1973), Chomsky (1986), and Piaget (1970) on how 
language is developed through an internal process whereby humans innately create words and sentences. 
Language rules are generated as individuals move through developmental stages of language - each at their 
own rate. In Crain (1980), Chomsky posits that as we create, comprehend, and transform sentences by 
intuitively working on two levels: the deep structure and the surface structure of language. The surface 
structure refers to the way words or sounds are put together while the deep structure refers to the meaning 
that the words or sounds are meant to communicate. 

Most theorists agree that language is related to thinking and requires the development of concrete operations. 
As the first language is developed, children need to hear it spoken and, through good models, will master 
language without any special program of instruction. While some believe that teaching language makes 
children more conscious of their language, it is widely accepted that since children independently master an 
intricate system of grammatical rules, that their independent and intuitive efforts should be respected and not 
undermined through attempts to teach abstract rules of grammar. In spite of the beliefs about how language is 
best developed, four essential interactions are key to language learning and development: 

1. exposure to language; 

2. imitation; 

3. practice in a non-threatening environment; and 

4. reinforcement. 

The next section discusses the acquisition of a second language. In working with ELL students to facilitate 
their learning, a number of prominent researchers (Clay, 1991 ; Cummins, 1981; Peregoy, 1991) support the 
belief that the first language (LI) offers the best entry into literacy by providing a cognitive and academic 
foundation for proficiency in the second language (L2). 

Acquiring a Second Language 

Children can best acquire a second language in much the same way that they learn a first language. They 
acquire the language as they struggle to communicate and make sense of their world. This process is 
compounded, however, because second language learners need to use the new language to learn subject 
matter, interact socially, and achieve academically. 

Krashen (1982) suggests that during the early stages of learning a second language, students need to hear 
messages they understand, but they do not actually need to produce language right away. They need to 
experience what he calls a “silent period.” Most ESL teachers agree that ELL students seem to learn English 
more quickly when teachers use pictures, gestures, manipulatives, and other means to make English 
comprehensible, while at the same time reducing the stress of high expectations associated with student 
production of the new language. 

The Acquisition-Learning Hypothesis posited by Krashen (1982) suggests that a new language is acquired 
subconsciously as it is used for various purposes. For instance, if a student needs to know how to order pizza, 
he or she acquires the vocabulary needed to accomplish this task. By using language for real purposes, 
students acquire it naturally and purposefully. For older students, language can be acquired as they read and 
write, as well as through listening and speaking. People acquire language as they attempt to understand any 
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oral and written messages they receive. These messages provide comprehensible input that eventually leads 
to the output of speaking and writing. 

Students acquire a second language through exploration of verbal expression that increases as confidence 
and knowledge are gained through trial and error. Krashen (1982) defines the following stages of language for 
second language learners but acknowledges that since language acquisition is an ongoing process, the 
language periods may overlap and growth may occur at different rates. 

Period 1. Silent Period - ELL students do not verbally respond to communication in L2, although there is 
receptive processing. The student should be actively included in all class activities but not forced to speak. 
Teachers should give students this period of L2 acquisition sufficient time and clues to encourage 
participation. Students are likely to respond best through non-verbal interaction with peers; being included in 
general activities and games; and interacting with manipulatives, pictures, audiovisuals, and “hands-on” 
materials. As students progress through this period, they will provide one-word verbal responses. 
Characteristics of students in the Silent Period are that they: 

• are verbally unresponsive advancing, to one-word responses; 

• are hesitant, often confused and unsure; 

• indicate comprehension nonverbally; 

• develop listening skills; and 

• associate sound with meaning. 

Period 2. Early Production Period - During this period, ELL students begin to respond verbally, using one or 
two words, and develop the ability to extract meaning from utterances directed to them. They continue to 
develop listening skills and build up a large recognition vocabulary. As they progress through the period, two 
or three words may be grouped together in short phrases to express an idea. Characteristics of students in 
the Early Production Period are that they: 

• relate words to their environment; 

• demonstrate improved comprehension skills; 

• grasp main ideas without understanding all the parts; 

• focus on key words and contextual clues; and 

• use one word verbal responses, advancing to groupings of two or three words. 

Period 3. Speech Emergence Period - In this period, ELL students begin to respond in simple sentences if 
they are comfortable with the school situation and engaged in activities in which they receive large amounts of 
comprehensible input. All attempts to communicate (i.e. , gestures, attentiveness, following directions) should 
be warmly received and encouraged. It is especially important that neither the instructor nor the students 
make fun of or discourage ELL students’ attempts at speech. Characteristics of students in the Speech 
Emergence Period are that they: 

• produce words that they have heard many times and understood, but the words may be 
mispronounced; 

• commit omission errors; and 

• produce what is heard, such as common nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 

Period 4. Intermediate Fluency Period - In this period, students gradually make the transition to more 
elaborate speech so that stock phrases with continued good, comprehensible input generate sentences. The 
best strategies for students in this period are to give more comprehensible input, to develop and extend 
recognition vocabulary, and to give them a chance to produce language in comfortable situations. 
Characteristics of students in the Intermediate Fluency Period are that they: 

• commit more errors as their utterances become more complex; 

• have not yet mastered grammar because concentrating on grammatical elements is counterproductive 
at this period of language development; and 

• exhibit extensive vocabulary development. 

Period 5. Advanced Fluency Period - During this period of language development, students begin to engage 
in non-cued conversation and produce connected narrative. This is appropriate timing for some grammar 
instruction, focusing on idiomatic expressions and reading comprehension skills. Desirable activities include 
those designed to develop higher levels of thinking, vocabulary skills, and cognitive skills, especially in reading 
and writing. Characteristics of students in the Advanced Fluency Period are that they: 

• can interact extensively with native English speakers; 
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• commit fewer errors in grammar; 

• participate in transitional English reading programs; 

• continue to need extensive vocabulary development in English after having had opportunities to 
develop LI literacy, although many of their reading skills transfer from one language to another; and 

• may still be functioning in a basic interpersonal language proficiency level and, while exhibiting a level 
of comprehension that is high, may not be advanced enough for academic classroom language. 

Language Use 

Cummins (1980) posits a framework related to language use in which he describes the difference between 
language that is used for basic social interaction and language that is used for academic purposes. Basic 
Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS) refers to language skills needed for social conversation purposes, 
whereas Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) refers to formal language skills used for academic 
learning. It generally takes ELL students up to five years to acquire sufficient BICS necessary to participate in 
spontaneous conversation (Cummins, 1979). Usually, ELL students take from seven to ten years to develop 
CALP and become cognitively proficient in the second language (Thomas and Collier, 1995). 

Language Acquisition Classrooms 

ELL students often experience limited success in English-only classroom situations. Many educators believe 
that this is the direct result of the conditions inherent in the model that has been used in the schools for 
generations whereby the teacher is the “source of all knowledge,” and the students are passive recipients of 
that knowledge. ELL students, as well as many other students in the school system, frequently do not 
succeed in the traditional classrooms that are not effective in promoting language acquisition. 

Language acquisition classrooms are nontraditional classrooms designed to promote the acquisition of 
language. They advocate an integrative and interactive model of teaching based on current research and 
promote continual language development for students who are progressing in their first language, as well as 
for those who are acquiring a second language. Teachers and students see themselves as partners in 
learning to use authentic communication in small, heterogeneous groups. 

Language acquisition classrooms are student-centered, celebrating the value and potential of all students. 

The strengths and interests of each child are esteemed along with respect for all cultures and languages. 
Within a non-threatening and noncompetitive environment, teachers take full responsibility for providing 
comprehensible input to all students regardless of their language. In this informal, rich, and literate 
environment, all students can succeed. The Arizona Department of Education (1992) compiled a list of 
characteristics of the language curriculum in language acquisition classrooms. These include: 

• a simultaneous integration of listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills; 

• giving students sufficient time to go through the language process; 

• the use of natural language for real communication purposes; 

• comprehension of meaning as the goal of all language activities; 

• a variety of highly motivating activities using culturally relevant materials; 

• language development and content as a dual curriculum; 

• curriculum organized around a theme; 

• students reading and being read to every day; 

• students writing every day; and 

• facilitating learning, not remediating. 

Teachers in a language acquisition classroom are facilitators of language learning while modeling language, 
attitude, and ways to do things. They are aware of cultural differences but do not stereotype. Informal 
relationships with students occur as teachers accept all students wherever they are and build on their 
strengths. It is important for teachers to adapt their own language and the language of the classroom to the 
ability level of each student to help ensure comprehension. 

An important note about the classroom environment relates to the concept of equal access to school programs 
and to optimal physical environments that facilitate learning. Best practice supports that optimal learning 
occurs when the classroom climate and physical environment are comfortable in terms of temperature, space, 
furniture, and freedom from distractions; where materials are plentiful and accessible, and when there are 
appropriate choices; and when there is access to technology, curriculum, supplies, materials, and equipment 
to facilitate learning. In other words, the classrooms in which ELL students are placed must be comparable to 
those for all students, and the resources must be equitable. Clearly, to meet the test of equitability, ELL 
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students should not be working with tutors in noisy hallways, cramped storage rooms, or ill-equipped 
classrooms. Furthermore, to meet high standards, ELL students should not be segregated from participating 
in activities in English-only classrooms, in honors classes, or in programs for the gifted, nor should they 
receive language program services in facilities that are not conducive to optimal learning. 
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Section 8: Effective Instructional Strategies 



A number of strategies and methods which experience and research have demonstrated work best for 
facilitating the learning of ELL students are provided in this section. Because students' learning styles, 
interests, and levels of skills and proficiency are different, it is usually necessary to employ different 
procedures to best meet the individual needs of English language learners. Regardless of the strategies and 
methods that are used, there are essential practices that provide a foundation for ELL student success. These 
are related to language instruction, classroom practices, and the rights and responsibilities of students as 
summarized below. 

• Areas of essential learning related to language include: understanding thoughts and rhetorical 
patterns; listening with comprehension; speaking with clarity; reading for understanding; writing for 
effectiveness; acquiring social and academic language; using mechanics including phonics, spelling, 
grammar, and the semantic aspects of the second language; developing content area and technical 
vocabulary, idiomatic expressions, and commonly used phrases; and building note taking and test 
taking skills. 

• Classroom skills and strategies include: expressing opinions and thoughts, seeking and interpreting 
feedback, understanding strengths and capitalizing on those strengths, employing active learning 
strategies, working individually and cooperatively, asking for help, and taking risks in learning and 
language production. 

• The rights and responsibilities of ELL students include: learning about attendance, discipline, and all 
other school and district policies; learning about grading, standards, and assessments; learning 
grievance policies and procedures; and learning strategies and knowledge for successful interaction 
both within the classroom and school cultures and within the larger society. 

The methods by which educators can best facilitate learning for the expanding number of ELL students in their 
classrooms are often very specific to individual teachers and to the climate and culture of the school. Many 
educators are skilled in successfully communicating content, modeling learner-centered strategies, and 
motivating those students acquiring a second language to be self-reliant learners. While these successful 
teachers may or may not speak the first language of the student, they share several important qualities. 

First, they have high expectations for their students with organizational and educational structures that support 
their students. Secondly, they are able to marshal the human and technological resources to facilitate 
learning. Next, they establish and maintain a safe, dynamic, interactive, print-rich classroom environment in 
which students can work in small cooperative groups with peers, independently, and with adults. Finally, they 
have a commitment to their own professional development. 

In considering effective instruction, strategies for ELL student success can be clustered in the areas of survival 
skills - what to do when the student first enters the school or classroom - and instructional strategies - how to 
modify teaching to accommodate the needs of linguistically diverse learners. Clearly, increasing educators’ 
capacities in these areas requires targeted staff development that allows for modeling, practice, and reflection. 
Increased capacity should be directed not only at the individual teacher, but also at the entire school and 
district. 

Survival Skills 

When new students who are limited in English proficiency arrive at the office, schools should have procedures 
in place to make the students’ first experience a positive one. Schools that have neither bilingual programs in 
place nor staff who are bilingual and can assist students in making the initial adjustment have an even greater 
need to plan ahead to facilitate ELL student success. 

This section on Survial Skills offers some suggestions for helping teachers who do not speak the student’s 
home language overcome the initial hurdles that occur in basic communication. These suggestions can assist 
teachers when the activities and plans that have always worked no longer work or when they become 
frustrated by their inability to be understood, reluctant to accept responsibilities for ELL students’ achievement, 
and eager to relegate instructional duties to ESL teachers, language tutors, and/or support staff who are 
bilingual. 
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To appropriately welcome ELL students and help make their classrooms inviting, teachers must help 
students develop a sense of belonging by modeling for the entire class how to value and celebrate 
diversity. Suggestions for classroom teachers’ survival and success follow. 



1 . Welcome the student with a smile and a warm greeting. Remember it is how you say what you 
say that often carries the greatest impact. Using paraprofessionals, volunteers, or other students in 
the classroom, let the student know that he or she is an important part of the class with something 
unique to contribute. Ask questions about the student’s background, experiences, and preferences. 
Find things that the student has in common with others in the class - something as simple as the 
commonality of wearing the same color shoes or jacket. Demonstrate to the class how they should 
welcome new students and help make them feel comfortable in the classroom. 

2. Establish a “Welcome” Program. As a class project, prepare to welcome new students with a 
basket, bag, or backpack that contains educational materials. The “l/l/e/come”gift could include a 
class dictionary with commonly used words and phrases; school supplies; a map of the school and the 
area; and other materials either donated or provided through fundraising. 

3. Make a point of correctly pronouncing and learning the student’s name. Practice that student’s 
first and last names until you have them mastered. Remember, you only have a couple of new words 
to learn while the ELL student has thousands. Ask the student the name that he or she prefers. 
Because a person’s name has great personal and emotional impact, don’t shorten or change names 
just to make it easier to pronounce. 

4. Identify a classmate to serve as the student’s “language buddy. ” Set up a volunteer program in 
which you provide structured training to students to serve as “language buddies.” Training can include 
the basics of interpersonal communication, logistics of providing school tours, and strategies for 
“simplifying” English. 

5. Contact local universities as a resource. Often, universities can identify students who might be 
interested in volunteering as native language translators or tutors. Some even award college credit for 
community service. Initially, it takes time to build these collaborative ties with universities and 
integrate students into the classroom routine; however, it is well worth the investment. 

6. Find out all you can about the student. A student’s history can be an important source of 
information to help you make instructional decisions. For example, has the student been in school 
before, how well can he or she read in the first language, what special achievements or honors have 
been earned, etc. are questions that may need to be asked. Information about the student’s 
language, culture, and home life can be determined by using an interpreter or parent volunteer to help 
you speak with the parents. 

7. Set up a language learning center. Language learning centers are places where the second 
language learner can explore print materials, listen to tapes, and work with picture vocabulary cards. 
For very new speakers of English, borrow materials for the center from early elementary classrooms to 
ensure that the vocabulary is not too difficult. Set up cassette tape recorders with blank tapes for 
students to practice. 

8. Provide direct, explicit ESL instruction. Talk to experts in your school or district to learn about ESL 
techniques such as those discussed in this document. These techniques will be helpful to ensure that 
new students have the opportunity to learn. 

9. Label items in the classroom. Visual cues are helpful for new students to connect the spoken 
language with specific English vocabulary. Most students need visual cues in order to process spoken 
words, especially when learning a new language. 

10. Be knowledgeable about the student’s culture. Make the classroom “friendly” for new students. 
Displaying posters and other memorabilia of where the students are from will convey the message that 
you are interested in them and their experiences. 

1 1 . New students should begin the day with the class. Even though new students enroll at various 
times throughout the day, the school should ask parents to have them return the next morning. This 
avoids putting the student in the embarrassing situation of interrupting the class and having all the 
other students focused on him or her. 

12. Invite the ELL student to be the “class helper.” This position of importance will give the student 
confidence, a sense of belonging, and an identity within your class. 

Instructional Strategies 

To determine whether a district or school is operating a program for ELL students that meets federal and state 
requirements, decision makers should consider whether the alternative instructional program and the 
educational practices are recognized as sound by experts in the field or whether they are considered a 
legitimate experimental strategy. Particular instructional strategies should be tailored to the local situation and 
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to the needs of the ELL students that it serves. Knowing which strategies to use in a particular situation is a 
key to success. 



Providing Native Language Instruction 

The most powerful alternative practice as reported by researchers and many successful teachers of ELL 
students is native language instruction. This practice, often referred to as bilingual education, emphasizes the 
development of literacy and fluency in the first language and in English. Native language programs vary 
considerably, depending on the intensity of native language and English instruction and the degree to which 
ELL students master content and achieve high standards. Typically, native language programs that foster 
English and the native language may be a full-day program or simply daily time (e.g., one to two hours) that is 
committed to native language support. 

Integrating Language and Content 

All students respond to the use of multiple media, the enhancement of their thinking and questioning skills, and 
the organization of instruction around themes and interaction with materials and human resources. To prepare 
for the integrated approach, Short (1991) recommends observing classrooms, collaborating with colleagues on 
particular subjects or courses and the difficulties and demands that they may present for ELL students, 
examining the content material, selecting a theme, identifying the objectives of the unit, identifying key terms 
and words, looking for appropriate text materials, and adapting written materials. 

Helping ELL Students Adjust to the Classroom 

Short (1991) recommends a number of practices to help ELL students adjust to the classroom situation. 

These include announcing the objectives and activities for each lesson to give students a context for their 
work; developing and maintaining routines to help ELL students anticipate what will happen without relying 
solely on language cues; listing and reviewing instructions step-by-step; providing frequent summations of the 
salient points of the lesson; presenting information in varied ways to reduce the reliance on language and 
place the information in the context that is more comprehensible to students; and writing legibly as some 
students have low levels of literacy, are unaccustomed to the Roman alphabet, or may have visual 
discrimination difficulties. 

Using Multiple Instructional Strategies 

Because ELL students have varied language and skill levels, using multiple instructional strategies for mixed 
ability groupings is recommended. Some examples of strategies include cooperative learning in which 
students are paired and grouped to provide support and to reduce the anxiety of independent learning; peer 
tutoring in which students learn and share among themselves while the teacher is facilitating the learning; 
process writing that allows students to begin with pre-writing activities, review key concepts together as a 
group, and learn about language in a safe environment; and discovery learning and problem-based 
learning that encourage students to investigate topics and discover new information on their own with 
guidance from the teachers. These techniques rely on teachers to organize data as students identify a 
problem, hypothesize causes, design procedures, and conduct research. 

Checking Student Comprehension of Content 

By using story strips and sentence strips, setting up dialogue journals and reading logs, using drama and role 
play, and checking comprehension with story summaries, ELL students will more successfully understand the 
deep meaning and not merely interpret written and spoken English. The Language Experience Approach is 
another way to check student comprehension of content. In this approach, students have a common 
experience such as a field trip or a visit to a community agency. After the experience, students dictate to the 
teacher what happened, work together to organize the written ideas, and make corrections as needed. 

Adjusting Teaching Style 

Developing a learner-centered approach to teaching gives ELL students a greater opportunity to interact 
meaningfully with educational materials as they acquire English and learn content materials. Suggestions for 
adjusting teaching style include reducing “teacher talk” and increasing student talk and time when they are 
engaged interactively with other students and with resource materials. Increasing the amount of time in which 
questioning techniques are used is desirable, along with recognizing that students need time and space to be 
comfortable in producing English. It is also important to demonstrate good language and learning models. 

Peregoy and Boyle in Reading, Writing, and Learning in ESL: A Resource Book for K-12 Teachers (1996) 
discuss dozens of classroom practices for ELL student instruction. A few of the strategies that they suggest 
are listed below. It should be noted that the suggestions to follow are methods, not programs of instruction. 
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• Sheltered Instruction - Teachers tailor instruction by adjusting the cognitive load, but not the cognitive 
level or grade-appropriateness of the content. This occurs through simplifying the vocabulary, using 
visuals and gestures, and slowing down the speed of verbal speech to provide access to core 
curriculum. 

• Group Work - ELL students are grouped to interact with English language models to accomplish a 
group goal. 

• Jigsaws - Students are responsible for one another’s learning and help one another in identifying 
purposes and important concepts. 

• Scaffolding - Support and assistance that are provided to ELL students permit them to move from one 
level of learning to another with proper support and encouragement. 

• Oral Discussion -A context-embedded discourse such as show-and-tell occurs during which students 
are motivated to use oral language to describe objects or events of interest. 

• Improvisational Sign Language - Using a dictated story or well-known story of interest, students create 
gestures to represent characters and actions to provide their peers with clues for understanding non- 
verbal language. 

• Response Groups - Through group work, students share writing with one another, concentrate on 
what is good in writing, and help one another improve. 

• Directed Listening-Thinking Activity - This activity provides support by modeling how experienced 
readers make predictions while in the process of reading a passage. The teacher asks questions 
about the story while students are reading to allow students to predict and summarize what they have 
read. 



While the number of instructional activities are endless, it is important to remember the following six principles 
for working with ELL students, as put forth by a national initiative on promoting excellence and ensuring 
academic success (NCELA, 1996). These principles help teachers in setting high expectations and 
challenging performance standards. 

Principle 1 . ELL students are held to the same high expectations of learning established for all 
students. 

Principle 2. ELL students develop full receptive and productive proficiencies in English in the domains 
of listening, speaking, reading, writing, and comprehension, consistent with expectations 
for all students. 

Principle 3. ELL students are taught challenging content to enable them to meet performance 

standards in all content areas, including reading and language arts, mathematics, social 
studies, science, the fine arts, and health and physical education, consistent with those for 
all students. 

Principle 4. ELL students receive instruction that builds on their previous education and cognitive 
abilities and that reflects their language proficiency levels. 

Principle 5. ELL students are evaluated with appropriate and valid assessments that are aligned with 
state and local standards and that take into account the language acquisition states and 
cultural backgrounds of the students. 

Principle 6. The academic success of ELL students is a responsibility shared by all educators, the 
family, and the community. 



To support these principles as well as maintain the skills necessary to facilitate the learning of ELL students, 
professional development is essential. 
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Section 9: Professional Development 

Without a strong professional development component and appropriate instructional materials, high standards 
for all students do not have a solid foundation. Professional development needs to take several forms: pre- 
service education for teacher candidates during their university preparation, in-service for new and veteran 
teachers, and ongoing staff development support that features first language development and second 
language acquisition, awareness of issues related to the education and success of ELL students, and 
instructional and support strategies for modifying instruction in the content areas. 

High standards for the education of ELL students cannot exist without high standards for professional 
development. To accomplish this, three important activities should be undertaken by school districts: 

1 . develop an ongoing professional development plan; 

2. locate resources for professional development; and 

3. evaluate and follow-up professional development activities. 

Years of in-service training have taught educators that professional growth involves systematic planning rather 
than the one-shot, episodic in-service sessions that have characterized past efforts. Wood (1981) suggests 
that staff development be the totality of educational and personal experiences that contribute toward becoming 
more competent and satisfied in an assigned professional role. The functions of staff development should be 
in-service education, organizational development, communication and coordination, leadership, and 
evaluation. 

Once the planning stage is underway, resources should be developed to support the school district’s 
professional development plan. Resources might include print and non-print materials, videotapes and 
audiotapes, and computer- and technology-based resources; local, regional, and national staff development 
opportunities; resources available from the community, through state or federal agencies, and through regional 
consortia; and institutions of higher education, libraries, and school resources. 

Evaluating and following-up professional development is critical to the determination of its success. Assessing 
the progress of each individual toward his or her professional development goals and objectives is important. 
Self-assessment should be augmented with peer reviews and other means for evaluating of professional 
development success. 

If it is worth the time to plan and deliver professional development, it is well worth the time to evaluate its 
effectiveness. Depending on the nature of the professional development, evaluations are done in a variety of 
ways. Staff can use journals to document the procedures they are implementing and to record their reflections 
on what worked and why and what didn’t work and why not. Also, open-ended surveys that ask questions 
about the effectiveness of professional development provide school district planners with important feedback 
about the experiences. 

Professional development should focus on building the competency of staff members that serve ELL students. 
The varied professional development needs of district and school building-level administrators, school board 
members, content area classroom teachers, paraprofessionals, special education staff, school psychologists, 
speech and language therapists, bilingual and migrant education staff, ELL teachers and tutors, and other 
instructional and support staff can be met though simultaneous and multiple professional development 
interventions. 
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Section 10: Parental Notification 



Statutory Requirements for Parents of English Language Learners 

Under Title I and Title III Parental Notification requirements, a school, no later than thirty (30) days after the 
beginning of the school year, must inform the parent or parents of an ELL student that their child has been 
identified for participation in a language instruction educational program. If a child has not been identified as 
ELL prior to the beginning of the school year, then the parents must be notified within two weeks of the child’s 
placement in a language instruction educational program. [Statutory Authority: No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001, Title I, Part A, Sec. 1112 (g)(1)(A), Title III, Part C, Sec. 3302, and Title IX, Part A, Sec. 9101], 

The notification must include the following information: 

• Why the child was identified as LEP and why the child needs to be placed in a language instructional 
education program that will assist the child to develop and attain English proficiency and meet state 
standards. 

• The child’s level of English proficiency, how such level was assessed, and the child’s academic level. 

• The method of instruction that will be used to serve the child, including a description of other methods 
of instruction available and how those methods differ in content, instructional goals and the use of 
English and a native language, if applicable. 

• How the program will meet the specific needs of the child in attaining English proficiency and meeting 
state standards. 

• The program’s exit requirements, the expected rate of transition into a classroom not tailored for ELL 
students, and in the case of high school students, the expected rate of graduation. 

• How the instructional program will meet the objectives of an individualized education plan (IEP) for an 
ELL child with a disability. 

• Written guidance on the rights of parents to have their child immediately removed from a program 
upon their request, the options that the parents have to refuse to enroll their child in a particular 
program or to choose another program or method of instruction, if available, and how parents will be 
provided assistance in selecting the best program to serve their child. 

According to Title I and Title III, if a school fails to make progress in meeting the state’s annual measurable 
achievement objects (AMAOs), then the school must separately inform the parents of an LEP child of the 
school’s failure no later than thirty (30) days after the failure occurs. 

A school receiving federal funds, including Title I and Title III, must implement an effective means of outreach 
to parents of ELL children. Outreach to parents must include information on how parents can become 
involved in the education of their children and how they can actively participate in helping their children learn 
English, achieve high levels in the core academic courses and meet state standards. Also, outreach must 
include regular meetings for parents and notices of such meetings so that parents have the opportunity to 
provide suggestions and recommendations. 

All information must be provided to the parents of an ELL child in an understandable and uniform format and, 
to the extent practicable, in a language that the parent can understand. A child cannot be admitted or 
excluded from participating in a federally assisted education program on the basis of a surname or language- 
minority status. 
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Providing information to parents with limited English proficiency, “to the extent practicable,” in a language 
parents can understand means that, whenever practicable, written translations of printed information must be 
provided to parents with limited English proficiency in a language they understand. However, if written 
translations are not practicable, it is practicable to provide information to limited English proficient parents 
orally in a language they understand. SEAs and LEAs have flexibility in determining what mix of oral and 
written translation services may be necessary and reasonable for communicating the required information to 
parents with limited English proficiency. 

In the case of a child with a disability who is in a language instruction educational program, parents must be 
notified, not later than 30 days after the beginning of the school year, of how the language instruction 
educational program meets the objectives of the child’s IEP under IDEA or the child’s individualized services 
under Section 504. 

Useful resources regarding parental notification and involvement may be located via the Web at: 

• http://www.ncrel.org/sdrs/areas/paOcont.htm. This site is for the North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory - Critical Issues on Family and Community. 

• http://www.ncpie.org/. This site is for the National Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education. 

• http://www.ncela.gwu.edu/declarationofrights/main_content.html. This is the U.S. Department of 
Education’s site for the parents’ Declaration of Rights, provided in English and Spanish. 
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Section 11: Teacher Quality 



Teacher Quality - Licensure and Language Fluency 

While Title III does not mandate specific licensure requirements for teachers of English language learners, 
other provisions of the No Child Left Behind Act do address these issues, however, and LEAs are required to 
abide by Mississippi’s regulations for highly qualified teachers, as well as the regulations for paraprofessionals 
and assistant teachers. According to highly qualified teacher regulations, non-licensed educational personnel 
should not provide instruction to English language learners in “core academic subjects.” 

• According to No Child Left Behind (NCLB), Title III, Section 3116 (c), each LEA receiving Title III 
funds shall ... [ensure] that all teachers in any language instruction educational program for LEP 
children ... be fluent in English and any other language used for instruction, including having written 
and oral communication skills. According to Title III, “teacher” refers to educational personnel who 
provide services to LEP students. Educational personnel includes, but is not limited to, classroom 
teachers, paraprofessionals, assistant teachers, tutors, instructional volunteers, etc. 

• According to the Mississippi Department of Education, Office of Educator Licensure, “teacher” refers to 
elementary school teachers (K-6) and to middle (7-8) and secondary school teachers (9-12) of “core 
academic subjects” as defined in NCLB to be “English, reading or language arts, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography.” The 
NCLB definition is not applicable to teachers of non-academic core subject areas. 

• The Mississippi Department of Education has designated that middle grades will include grades 7-8, at 
a minimum. 

• Teachers with a K-8 license are “highly qualified” to teach grades K-6 regardless of the classroom 
configuration. 

• Teachers who teach grades 7-12 will be required to have an endorsement in the core academic 
subject that the teacher teaches to be considered “highly qualified.” 

• Teachers of non-academic core subject areas providing services in any language instruction 
educational program for English language learners, including immigrant children and youth, should be 
fluent in English and any other language used for instruction, including having written and oral 
communication skills. 

• Non-licensed education personnel, such as paraprofessionals and assistant teachers, should be fluent 
in English and any other language used for instruction, including having written and oral 
communication skills. 

• Non-licensed education personnel, such as paraprofessionals and assistant teachers, should 
not provide instruction to English language learners in “core academic subjects.” They should 
provide, however, language instruction, enabling English language learners to achieve English 
language proficiency. 

Teacher Quality - Professional Development 

According to NCLB, Title III, Part A, Sections 3115 (c)(2), 3116 (c), 3131, LEAs which receive Title III funds 
are required to use those funds to provide high-quality professional development to educational personnel, 
including classroom teachers, paraprofessionals, and tutors, which provide instruction to LEP students. 
Professional development activities must be designed to improve the instruction and assessment of LEP 
students to enhance the ability of educational personnel to understand and use curricula, assessment 
measures, and instruction strategies for ELL students. These activities must be based on scientifically based 
research demonstrating effectiveness in increasing children’s English proficiency or substantially increasing 
the subject matter knowledge, teaching knowledge, and teaching skills of educational personnel. Professional 
development activities must also be of sufficient intensity and duration to have a positive and lasting impact on 
personnel’s performance in the classroom. 
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Glossary 



Common Acronyms 

BICS Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills 

CALP Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency 

CRT Criterion-referenced Test 

EEOA Equal Educational Opportunities Act 

ELD English Language Development 

ELL English Language Learner 

ELPT Harcourt Stanford English Language Proficiency Test 

ESEA Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

ESL English as a Second Language 

FEP Fluent (or fully) English Proficient 

IEP Individualized Education Plan (or Program) 

LAD Language Acquisition Device 

LEP Limited English Proficient 

MCT Mississippi Curriculum Test 

MDE Mississippi Department of Education 

NCELA National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition and Language Instruction 

Educational Programs 

NCLB No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 

NEP Non-English Proficient 

NRT Norm-referenced Test 

OCR Office for Civil Rights 

OELA Office of English Language Acquisition 

SEA State Education Agency 

SET Student Evaluation Team 

TPR Total Physical Response 

USDOE United States Department of Education 

Common Terms 

Accommodation: Adapting language (spoken or written) to make it more understandable to second 
language learners. In assessment, accommodations may be made to the presentation, response method, 
setting, or timing/scheduling of the assessment. 

Additive Model / Common Underlying Proficiency: The theory that states that both acquisition of first and 
second languages can contribute to underlying language proficiency. Experiences with both languages, 
according to Cummins, promote the development of the proficiency underlying both languages. 

Affective Filter: The affective filter is a screen of emotion that can block language acquisition or learning. A 
high affective filter keeps the users from learning by being too embarrassed or too self-conscious to take risks 
during communicative exchanges. 
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Alternative Assessment: Assessment that is different from a traditional paper-and-pencil test. This type of 
assessment usually examines how well a student can perform a realistic task. 



Audio-lingual method (Skinner, Lado and others): Non-communicative approach to the teaching of 
language that involves heavy use of mimicry, imitation and drill. 

Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS): The language ability required for face-to-face 
communication where linguistic interactions are embedded in a situational context. 

Bicultural: Identifying with the cultures of two different language groups. To be bicultural is not necessarily 
the same as being bilingual, and vice-versa (Baker, 2000). 

Bilingual Education Act: Enacted in Congress in 1 968 as Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 as amended. It established a discretionary competitive grant program to fund 
bilingual education programs for economically disadvantaged language minority students, in recognition of the 
unique educational disadvantages faced by non-English speaking students. The Act was reauthorized in 
1974, 1978, 1984, 1988, 1994, and 2001. Each reauthorization brought changes in the types of bilingual 
education programs that could receive federal grants (Crawford, 1995; Baker, 2001). Under the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 , former Title VII programs are now subsumed under Title III: Language Instruction for 
Limited English Proficient and Immigrant Students. 

Biliteracy: The ability to effectively communicate or understand thoughts and ideas through two languages' 
grammatical systems and vocabulary, using their written symbols. 

Bilingualism: Defining bilingualism is problematic since individuals with varying bilingual characteristics may 
be classified as bilingual. One approach is to recognize various categories of bilingualism such as bilingual 
ability through the determination of bilingual proficiency that includes consideration of the four language 
dimensions: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Bilingual Education: An educational program in which two languages are used to provide content matter 
instruction. As with the term bilingualism, bilingual education is "a simple label for a complex phenomenon." 

An important distinction is between those programs that use and promote two languages and those where 
bilingual children are present, but bilingualism is not fostered in the curriculum (Baker & Jones, 1998). 

Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP): The language ability required for academic 
achievement in a context-reduced environment such as classroom lectures and textbook reading assignments. 

Carnegie Unit: A standard measure of high school work indicating the minimum amount of time that 
instruction in a subject has been provided. Awarding of one Carnegie unit indicates that a minimum of 140 
hours of instruction has been provided in regular and laboratory classes over a school year; awarding of % 
Carnegie unit indicates that a minimum of 70 hours has been provided. 

Castaneda v. Pickard : On June 23, 1981, the Fifth Circuit Court issued a decision that is the seminal post- 
Lau decision concerning education of language minority students. The case established a three-part test to 
evaluate the adequacy of a district's program for ELL students: (1) is the program based on an educational 
theory recognized as sound by some experts in the field or is considered by experts as a legitimate 
experimental strategy; (2) are the programs and practices, including resources and personnel, reasonably 
calculated to implement this theory effectively; and (3) does the school district evaluate its programs and make 
adjustments where needed to ensure language barriers are actually being overcome? [648 F.2d 989 (5 th Cir. 
1981)]. 

Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach (CALLA): Instructional approach that provides explicit 
teaching of learning strategies within academic subject areas. Strategies are divided into three major 
characteristics: meta cognitive (planning, self-monitoring, classifying etc.), cognitive (note taking, 
summarizing, making inferences etc.), and social - affective (asking questions, cooperative learning, peer 
tutoring, etc.). 

Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP): The type of abstract language needed for academic 
success. This may take from five to seven years to develop. 

Communicative Approaches: Teaching approach where negotiation for meaning is critical. 
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Comprehensible Input: Input + 1, instruction that is just above the student’s ability; instructional level. 



Culture Shock Cycle: Euphoria, during this initial phase the student will experience a period of excitement 
over the newness of the surroundings. Culture shock, refers to the symptoms ranging from mild irritability to 
deep psychological panic and crisis. Anomie, a stage of gradual, tentative and vacillating recovery. Some 
problems of the acculturation process are solved while other linger. Individuals become more empathic with 
other persons in the second culture and more accepting of the new surroundings. It is also described as 
homelessness in that individuals do not feel bound to the native culture nor fully adapted to the second one. 
Assimilation, this stage represents near or full recovery as shown by acceptance of the new culture and self- 
confidence in the “new” person who has developed in the new culture. 

Cultural Diversity: Understanding that students come from a variety of ethnic, geographic, economic and 
religious backgrounds and how these diverse cultural and/or academic backgrounds impact the instructional 
process. 

Dominant Language: The language with which the speaker has greater proficiency and/or uses most often. 

English Language Learner (ELL): The language in the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 identifies language 
minority students as limited English proficient students or LEPs. However, the Mississippi Department of 
Education follows the suggestion of the National Research Council with the identification of these students as 
English language learners or ELLs since this term highlights the positive aspect of the English language 
acquisition process. The terms for ELL and LEP may be used interchangeably. 

According to Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 , an English language learner is and individual: 

(A) who - 

• is aged 3 through 21 ; 

• was not born in the United States or whose native language is a language other than English and 
comes from an environment where a language other than English is dominant; or 

• is a Native American or Alaska Native or who is a native resident of the outlying areas and comes from 
an environment where a language other than English has had a significant impact on such individual’s 
level of English language proficiency; or 

• is migratory and whose native language is other than English and comes from an environment where 
a language other than English is dominant; and 

(B) who - 

• has sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English language and whose 
difficulties may deny such individual the opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms where the 
language of instruction is English or to participate fully in our society. 

English as a Foreign Language (EFL): An educational approach in which non-native English speaking 
students are learning English but do not reside in a country where English is a primary language. 

English as a Second Language (ESL): An educational approach in which ELL students are instructed in the 
use of the English language. Instruction is based on special curricula that typically involve little or no use of 
the native language and is usually taught during specific school periods. For the rest of the school day, 
students may be placed in mainstream classrooms, an immersion program, or a bilingual program. 

Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974: This civil rights statute prohibits states from denying equal 
educational opportunity to an individual on account of his or her race, color, sex, or national origin. The statute 
specifically prohibits states from denying equal educational opportunity by the failure of an educational agency 
to take appropriate action to overcome language barriers that impede equal participation by its students in its 
instructional programs. [20 U.S.C. §1 203(f)], 

Gifted Program: Special program for academically talented students. 

Grammar Translation Method: A non-communicative approach that relies heavily on reading and 
translation, mastery of grammatical rules and accurate writing. 
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Home Language Survey (HLS): Form completed by parents/guardians that gives information about a 
student’s language background. Must be on file for every ELL student. 



Humanistic Approach: Communicative approach that focuses on the whole learner, starts with the individual 
then expands to group and includes music, art, and physical activity 

Immersion: A general term for an ELL teaching approach that does not use the student’s native language. 

Immigrant Child: According to Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 , an immigrant child is an 
individual who: 

(A) is aged 3 through 21 ; 

(B) was not born in any State; and 

(C) has not been attending one or more schools in any one or more States for more than three (3) full 
academic years. 

Informed Parental Consent: The permission of a parent to enroll their child in an ELL program, or the refusal 
to allow their child to enroll in such a program, after the parent is provided effective notice of the educational 
options and the district's educational recommendation. 

Interpreter: A person who translates orally from one language to another. 

Interventions: All students are entitled to appropriate instructional interventions. Interventions may include 
alternative strategies and assessments and additional time to learn the curriculum. Interventions provide 
additional opportunities for students to master the curriculum. They differ from modifications since 
interventions do not include changing or deleting objectives in the curriculum. ESL classes are appropriate 
instructional interventions for ELL students. Core content courses delivered through a sheltered approach are 
also appropriate interventions for ELL students. 

Itinerant Teacher: A teacher who travels between schools to serve students at those schools. 

LI: The first language that a person acquires; also referred to as the native language. 

L2: The second language that a person acquires. 

Language Acquisition Device (LAD): The hypothesized "device" in the brain that allows humans to 
aquire language. 

Language Acquisition Theory (Krashen and others): Theory in which the acquisition and learning of the L2 
are viewed as two separate processes. Learning being knowing about a language and acquisition the 
language that is used in real conversation. This theory embodies the following hypotheses: 1) natural order; 
natural progression of language development; 2) monitor; an innate error detecting mechanism that scans 
utterances for accuracy in order to make corrections; 3) comprehensible input, as defined earlier; 4) affective 
filter, as defined earlier. 

Language Instruction Educational Program: According to Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 , 
language instruction educational program means an instruction course: 

(A) in which a limited English proficient child is placed for the purpose of developing and attaining 
English proficiency, while meeting challenging State academic content and student academic 
achievement standards; and 

(B) that may make instructional use of both English and a child’s native language to enable the child 
to develop and attain English proficiency, and may include the participation of English proficient 
children if such course is designed to enable all participating children to become proficient in 
English and a second language. 

Language Majority Speaker: An individual who speaks the primary language of the country in which he or 
she resides. For example, a person whose first language is English and lives in the United State is referred to 
as a language majority speaker. 
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Language Minority Speaker: A person who speaks a language other than English as the first, home, or 
dominant language. ELL students are a subset of all language minority students. For example, a person 
living in the United States whose first language is not English is referred to as a language minority speaker. 

Language Proficiency: Refers to the degree to which the student exhibits control over the use of language, 
including the measurement of expressive and receptive language skills in the areas of phonology, syntax, 
vocabulary, and semantics and including the areas of pragmatics or language use within various domains or 
social circumstances. Proficiency in a language is judged independently and does not imply a lack of 
proficiency in another language. 

Lau Categories A-E - Lau categories are still used by some schools and districts to identify students for 
instructional services and funding. Policy guidelines known as Lau Remedies (that were ultimately withdrawn 
by the U.S. Department of Education) offer direction to assist school districts on the education of ELL students 
based on the ruling in the Lau v. Nichols lawsuit. The Lau categories are: 

Lau A - the student comprehends or speaks a language other than English and does 
not speak English. 

Lau B - The student comprehends or speaks some English, but whose predominant 
comprehension and speech is in a language other than English. 

Lau C - The student comprehends or speaks English and one or more other languages 
and whose dominant language is difficult to determine. Lau C students may be bilingual 
with equal skills in both languages. 

Lau D - The student comprehends or speaks mostly English and another language. 

Lau E - The student speaks and understands only English. 

Lau v. Nichols : Class action suit brought by parents of non-English-proficient Chinese students against the 
San Francisco Unified School District. In 1974, the Supreme Court ruled that identical education does not 
constitute equal education under the Civil Rights Act of 1 964. The court ruled that the district must take 
affirmative steps to overcome educational barriers faced by the non-English speaking Chinese students in the 
district. [414 U.S. 563 (1974)] 

Limited English Proficient (LEP): The term used by the federal government used to identify those students 
who have insufficient English to succeed in English-only classrooms. LEP refers to students who are limited in 
their ability to speak, read, comprehend, or write English proficiently as determined by objective assessments. 

Local Education Agency (LEA): Also referred to as a school district. 

Maintenance Bilingual Program: Bilingual program whose goal is to maintain English learner’s native 
language and culture. Students are encouraged to be proficient in English and their native tongue. 

The May 25 Memorandum: To clarify a school district's responsibilities with respect to national-origin-minority 
children, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, on May 25, 1970, issued a policy statement 
stating, in part, that "where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes national-origin- 
minority group children from effective participation in the educational program offered by a school district, the 
district must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open the instructional program 
to the students." 

Migrant Child: Migratory child means a child who is, or whose parent, spouse or guardian is, a migratory 
agricultural worker or migratory fisher and who, in the preceding thirty-six (36) months, has moved from one 
school district to another to obtain or accompany such parent, spouse, or guardian in order to obtain 
temporary or seasonal employment in agricultural or fishing industry as a principal means of livelihood. 

Native Language: The first language learned in the home, or the home language. Often, it continues to be 
the students’ stronger language in terms of competence and function. 

Natural Approach (Terrell and Krashen): Communicative approach that 1) takes into account the natural 
progression in the development of language; 2) uses comprehensible input; 3) stresses low affective filter; and 
4) uses meaningful, authentic communication / activities. 
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No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB): Sets broad and in depth accountability requirements for English 
language learners. 

Non-English Proficient (NEP): This term describes students who are just beginning to learn English. They 
are also considered ELL, but at the lowest end of the proficiency scale. 

Noam Chomsky: Pioneered theory of the existence of a “Language Acquisition Device (LAD)” that generates 
rules through the unconscious acquisition of grammar. 

Non-itinerant Teacher: A teacher who works in only one school. 

NRT: A Norm-referenced test. 

Office for Civil Rights (OCR): The Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education is responsible 
for enforcing Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimination based on race, color, 
national origin, disability, sex, or age. 

Paraprofessional: An individual who is employed in a preschool, elementary school, or secondary school 
under the supervision of a licensed teacher, including individuals employed in language instruction educational 
programs, special education, and migrant education. 

Parent Involvement: Any program or activity that encourages parents to become involved in their child's 
education; for example, conferences, volunteering, helping the child with homework, attending workshops on 
parenting. 

Potentially English Proficient (PEP): A more positive way to describe LEP students, this new term is 
beginning to appear in the literature. 

Phase or Stage: Periods of language development that area typically used in discussion of language ability 
instead of ages to refer to a child’s progress in second language development. 

Primary Language: The language of most benefit in learning new and difficult information. 

Pull-out: A program model in which a paraprofessional or tutor pulls students from their classes for small- 
group or individual work. Also, a paraprofessional or tutor may serve students in a small group within the 
regular classroom setting. 

Sheltered Instruction: A sheltered delivery model is defined as one in which teachers incorporate second 
language acquisition principles with traditional teaching methodologies to increase the comprehension of the 
content being taught. 

Segment: Another word for an instructional period. For ELL program purposes, a segment may be as little as 
forty-five (45) minutes in grades K-3; fifty (50) minutes in grades 4-8; or fifty-five (55) minutes in grades 9-12. 

Sheltered Courses: High school content courses (usually social studies, science, math, or English 
literature/language arts) in which the instruction and assessment are tailored to the proficiency level of ELL 
students. 

Student Evaluation Team (SET): A group of educators who meet to discuss possible interventions for 
students experiencing difficulty in school. 

Syntax: The study of the sentence patterns of a language and the rules that govern the correctness of the 
sentence. 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL): This is the international professional 
organization. 

Title I: Title I of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 supports programs to assist economically disadvantaged 
students and students at-risk of not meeting educational standards. The reauthorized Title I makes it clear 
that ELL students are eligible for services on the same basis as other students. 
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Title III: Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 ensures that ELL students, including immigrant 
children and youth, develop English proficiency and meet the same academic content and academic 
achievement standards that other children are expected to meet. Title III effectively establishes national policy 
by acknowledging the needs of ELL students and their families. 

Title VI: Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin in programs and activities that receive federal financial assistance. 

Total Physical Response (TPR): Communicative approach where students respond with actions, not words 
first. Instruction is accomplished through the use of commands. 

Translator: A person (or computer program or application) that translates written documents from one 
language to another. This term is used simultaneously with the term interpreter. 

Waiver: Official document needed for parents who decline the services of the language instruction educational 
program while the student is considered ELL. In these cases, a waiver is required. The waiver must state that 
students are held accountable for meeting all grade level expectations regarding Mississippi curriculum and 
state mandated standardized testing. 

Whole Language: An approach to the teaching of language based on the belief that language is not learned 
as separate skills and pieces, but is learned as a body of knowledge. Whole language instruction is based on 
literature and includes reading, listening, speaking, and writing. 
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Appendix A: 

Language Proficiency Stages 
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Appendix A: 

Language Proficiency Stages 

Based on the assessment results in all five domains of English language skills, a student’s language 
proficiency may be classified based on the language proficiency stages described below: 

Stage I (Pre-Production) 

Students do not yet produce speech in English and often go through a silent period. They listen and begin to 
respond by using nonverbal signals, gestures, and actions; however, the degree of student comprehension 
cannot be determined. They internalize significant pieces of information and participate through physical 
action. 

Stage II (Early Production) 

Students respond with one or two words. Their early attempts at English speech will contain many errors. 
Students attend to hands-on demonstrations with greater comprehension. They initiate conversations by 
pointing and using single words. Students respond non-verbally to a wider range of language input. Students 
construct meaning from text primarily through non-print features [e.g., illustrations, graphs, maps, and tables]. 
They may use invented spelling. 

Stage III (Emergent) 

Students begin to speak and write in phrases and short simple sentences. They use speech and written 
constructions that sound telegraphic [e.g., “I go home now.”]. Students make many grammatical and 
syntactical errors as they experiment with language. They use a vocabulary of stock words and phrases 
covering many daily situations. They use English spontaneously but may have difficulty expressing thoughts 
due to a restricted vocabulary and a limited command of language structure. 

Stage IV (Intermediate) 

Students respond with a flow of related phrases and sentences. They engage in discourse and communicate 
their thoughts effectively. Students engage in everyday conversations without relying on concrete, contextual 
support. Students begin to develop more content-specific language. Proficiency in reading may vary 
considerably depending on each student’s familiarity and prior experience with themes, concepts, genres, 
characters, etc. They are most successful constructing language from text for which they have background 
knowledge. 

Stage V (High Intermediate) 

Students engage in conversation that is characterized by complete sentences and narratives. They are able 
to generate complex text, a wider variety of text, and increasingly coherent text. Yet, text still has considerable 
numbers of non-conventional features. Students engage in conversations and produce connective narratives. 
Students exhibit oral fluency but still lack higher level, content-specific language and writing skills. They make 
inaccurate inferences from cultural, linguistic, and intellectual experiences. 

Stage VI (Transitional) 

Students begin to apply reading and writing skills to acquire information in an academic setting and in real-life 
situations. Students’ language skills are adequate for most day-to-day communication needs. They make 
occasional structural and lexical errors. Students may have difficulty understanding and using some idioms, 
figures of speech, and words with multiple meanings. They communicate in English in new or unfamiliar 
settings but have occasional difficulty with complex structures and abstract content-specific concepts. 

Students may read with considerable fluency and are able to locate and identify the specific facts within the 
text. However, they may not understand text in which the concepts are presented in a decontextualized 
manner, the sentence structure is complex, or the vocabulary is abstract. They can read independently but 
occasionally may have comprehension problems. They produce text independently for personal and content- 
specific purposes. Sentence structure, vocabulary, and overall organization are similar to the writing of native 
speakers of English. However, errors may persist in one or more of these domains. 
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Appendix B: 

Procedures for Ensuring Equal Opportunities for ELL Students 
Being Considered for Special Education 
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Appendix B: 

Procedures for Ensuring Equal Opportunities for ELL Students 
Being Considered for Special Education 

As U.S. society becomes increasingly diverse, schools are enrolling large numbers of students from different 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. These students have unique educational needs as they adjust to using 
English as their language of instruction and adapt to the culture of the American educational system. Within 
this diverse population of students are a number of children with a variety of disabilities. Determining whether 
or not these students need special education services is a complex process that requires the use of a variety 
of formal and informal strategies that help determine the influence of language and social and cultural factors 
on the student’s behavior. 

The process by which students adapt to U.S. language and society is known as acculturation. Acculturation 
includes all the perceptions, behavior patterns, and language that a student has to master to interact 
effectively with members of American culture. Unfortunately, the normal potential side effects of the 
acculturation process look very much like the traditional indicators of a disability. Possible reactions a student 
can display to the acculturation process include heightened anxiety, withdrawal, silence or unresponsiveness, 
distractibility, disorientation, stress-related behavior, resistance to change, and code switching. To avoid the 
problem of misdiagnosis of ELL students, which results either in over- or under-placement in special 
education, school district personnel need to understand acculturation. 

When a teacher of an ELL student refers that student for special education consideration, school personnel 
should follow a careful procedure. First, information should be collected about the language, culture, health, 
personal history and development of the student. It is important to ascertain whether or not the observed 
behavior is part of the process of acculturation for that student or whether the student needs specialized 
services. Teacher observations in the classroom setting and work samples must be an integral part of this 
evaluation. The same procedures in the MDE’s Office of Special Education Policies and Procedures are to be 
followed when ELL students are referred for special education services as when English-speaking students 
are referred. Even though some of the information gathering and assessment activities may vary, the process 
is the same. 

Parental participation requirements in the MDE’s Office of Special Education Policies and Procedures are the 
same for the parents of ELL students as for the parents of English-speaking students. This is true even when 
the parents themselves are non-native English speakers. Arrangements for an interpreter must be made in 
such cases. Written notices must be provided in the native language of the parents, or other mode of 
communication used by the parent, unless it is clearly not feasible to do so. 

Special education services are designed to meet the unique needs of students with learning, 
language/speech, physical and/or emotional problems. Lack of English language proficiency alone does not 
qualify a student for special education services. Conversely, lack of English language proficiency also does 
not indicate that a student does not have any of the above-mentioned problems. The issue of English 
language proficiency complicates the evaluation process of students who have been referred for special 
education services. 

Determining whether a student is proficient in English will help school personnel decide whether he or she 
should be evaluated in English or in the native language. However, before an examiner assesses a student in 
the native language, he or she must be sure that the student has adequate proficiency in the native language 
for testing purposes. Students who are in the process of acquiring English sometimes experience a loss of 
proficiency in their native language. The evaluator should review the student’s performance on the English 
language proficiency test. 

Frequently when an ELL student is referred to special education, there is a problem with finding trained 
examiners who speak the student’s native language. Some districts use an interpreter when the evaluator is 
monolingual. It is important to consider the following factors when using an interpreter: 
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English language proficiency, 

• native language proficiency, 

• educational background, 

• experience with testing, 

• knowledge of special education terminology, 

• ability to establish rapport, 

• relationship with student being evaluated (family member, friend, and neighbor), 

• age and gender differences with student, 

• differences in social status between interpreter and student, 

• ability to maintain privacy/confidentiality, and 

• accuracy of translations (verbal and/or written). 

Using an interpreter may affect the validity of the test norms. The evaluator must carefully document the use 
of an interpreter in the appropriate forms/reports. In-depth descriptions of the exact procedures followed 
during the assessment should be recorded. The NCELA provides additional guidance regarding the use of 
interpreters and translators to meet the needs of English language learners. (See list of resources provided in 
this document.) 

The MDE’s Office of Special Education Policies and Procedures requires the use of standardized tests in 
assessing a student for possible special education placement. This presents many problems when evaluating 
ELL students. Examiners/evaluators should read the standardized information and “cautions” listed for the 
particular standardized tests should be used. The standardization information will tell whether any children 
besides English-speaking children, or any other cultural groups, are included in the standardization samples. 

It is best if other cultural and language groups are represented. The “cautions” section in the interpretations of 
some tests may either advise against using that test with ELL students or state that adaptations should be 
made. Some tests may prohibit the use of an interpreter. 

If an ELL student is placed in a special education program, the individualized education program (IEP) for that 
ELL student must include all the components that are required for any student. In addition, the skills 
necessary for English language development should be addressed. For additional information, contact the 
Mississippi Department of Education’s Office of Special Education at (601) 359-3498. 



Informal Consultation 

If, during the course of the academic year, school personnel observe learning difficulties, then an informal 
consultation with other staff should take place. The classroom teacher(s) should consult with personnel 
knowledgeable in second language acquisition, the student’s culture, and others familiar with the student. 

Students’ language, culture, and proficiency must be considered in reviewing their learning and behavior. 
Many second language learners do not have the same cultural and experiential backgrounds as their 
mainstream counterparts. Since the language, culture, and values acquired in the home environment have a 
direct impact on students’ learning style and adaptation to school, it is important to include language and 
culture specialists in the consultation. 

Where language proficiency information is untimely and incomplete, it may be appropriate to reassess the 
student’s language proficiency to determine his or her current level of English language proficiency. This is 
highly recommended for students in kindergarten and first grade. This reassessment will allow the classroom 
teacher and the ELL coordinator to measure the student’s rate of progress. 

Language proficiency information is crucial in determining if the instructional program is appropriate for the 
student’s language development stage and educational background. It is important to clarify that this is an 
assessment of the student’s English language proficiency and skills, not an assessment of cognitive and 
academic abilities. English language proficiency needs are to be addressed through language instruction 
educational program services rather than through special education services. 

Pre-Referral for Special Education and the General Education Student Evaluation Team 

If it is thought that an ELL student may need special education services, school personnel should initiate a 
student evaluation team to review the student’s progress, interaction with peers, and learning style. 
Confidentiality of the proceedings must be explained to all members before the meeting in convened. The 
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team should include the student’s classroom teacher(s), the ELL teacher/tutor (or a second language teacher 
or other staff member knowledgeable about second language acquisition), and someone familiar with the 
student’s culture. The team may also include the special education teacher, school counselor, and other 
school personnel who may have had contact with the student. The pre-referral process is different from the 
actual special education referral process because the student evaluation team is under the authority and 
responsibility of the regular education system. 

Some teachers may not possess the knowledge, skills, and experience necessary to meet the needs of 
students from diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds. Therefore, the general education student evaluation 
team must determine if the teacher’s instructional techniques are known to be effective with ELL students of 
similar language and cultural backgrounds before making recommendations for intervention strategies. The 
student’s classroom teacher(s) should become familiar with developmental processes of second language 
learners and the preferred learning styles generally associated with members of the student’s culture. Input 
from providers comparing ELL students with their peers may be very significant. 

Suggestions for effective teaching strategies and materials are included in this document. Generally, ways to 
adjust the method of presentation or content include: using sheltered English techniques; outlining the material 
for the student prior to reading a selection; and using visuals and manipulatives; using nonverbal cues; 
breaking tasks into smaller subtasks; and substituting a similar, less complex task for a particular assignment. 

Supplemental materials might include: written summaries of lessons; activities and reading appropriate to the 
student’s language development stage; rewriting sections of reading passages to make the reading level more 
appropriate; reducing the number of pages or items on a page to be completed by students; and designing 
study guides to complement required materials. 

Special Education Referral 

After reviewing the student’s academic history, language and culture, strengths and learning style, classroom 
interventions and their results, and the intensity of the student’s difficulties, a referral to special education may 
be appropriate if there is evidence that the difficulty is significant and may be related to a disability. Be sure 
that appropriate interventions and time adjustments have been made to determine that the difficulties are not 
related to English language proficiency. 

Special Education Identification Process: Assessment and Determination of a Disability 

The process for identification of ELL students for placement in special education or the determination of a 
disability in ELL students requires consideration of the student’s language background in English and in the 
home language. In addition, take caution with regard to the assessment instruments, administration 
procedures, and interpretation methods used to determine or identify a need for special education. 



English language proficiency needs are to be addressed through language 
instruction educational program services rather than through special education 
services. 



Specialized Instruction and Support 

ELL students should receive the specialized instruction and support identified in the IEP. The same 
procedures for annual reviews are followed for ELL students with disabilities as for all other students with 
disabilities. Continued language accommodations for parent notifications, meetings, and student assessments 
need to be followed. 



The basic principles underlying the pre-referral and referral process are as follows: 

Principle 1 . Students whose language is other than English have the same rights as all other 
students; 

Principle 2. In order to make sure that these rights are protected, the students and parents 
must be provided information in a language they understand; 

Principle 3. Students must be provided with the appropriate instruction and interventions 
based on their language needs before referral to special education; and 
Principle 4. When assessing a student for special education, testing instruments and 

procedures, materials, and instruction must reflect the language needs of the student. 
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Appendix C: 

Program Guidance for Developing and Implementing a District Plan 
for English Language Learners 

adapted from 

U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights’ publication, 
Programs for English Language Learners (1 999) 
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Appendix C: 

Program Guidance for Developing and Implementing a District Plan 
for English Language Learners 



Federal and state governments have enacted laws and regulations, including Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974, to protect the rights of English language learners 
and their families. Every public school in the United States is required to provide a free and equitable 
education to all school age children who live within the boundaries of the school district. Some federal laws 
are supported by funding to which all eligible school districts are entitled (e.g., Title I, 

Title III). However, regardless of funding, public school districts must comply with the laws and regulations to 
the best of their abilities. 

NCLB reauthorizes a variety of federal education programs found in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), replacing the Improving America’s Schools Act (IASA) of 1994. The federal Bilingual Education 
Act (Title VII) was reauthorized as Title III of NCLB. Written to aid state education agencies (SEAs) and local 
education agencies (LEAs) to respond to the needs of their English language learners (ELL), NCLB in no way 
undermines or amends the federal and state statutes and regulations that establish the rights of ELL students; 
however, it outlines the responsibilities of school districts serving English language learners. 

Federal laws and Mississippi statutory regulations clarify the obligation of every school not only to enroll 
students from diverse language backgrounds, but also to provide the foundation for guidance in establishing 
an equitable, quality education for Mississippi students, including English language learners. 

The purpose NCLB is to ensure that ELL students, including immigrant children and youth, develop English 
proficiency and meet the same academic content and academic achievement standards that other children are 
expected to meet. LEAs use Title I and Title III funds to develop, enhance, and implement language 
instruction educational programs designed to help ELL students achieve these standards. The Mississippi 
Department of Education, referred to as the SEA, the LEA, and local schools are accountable for ensuring the 
development of English proficiency and the core academic content knowledge of ELL students. 

Title III of NCLB effectively establishes national policy by acknowledging the needs of ELL students and their 
families. Additional guidance, as it relates to Title III, may be found in Sections 3116 and 3121 of P.L. 107- 
1 1 0. The Office of Civil Rights (OCR), of the U.S. Department of Education, is responsible for enforcing Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964, which prohibits discrimination based on race, color, or national origin. In the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Lau v. Nichols, the Court affirmed the U.S. Department of Education 
memorandum of May 25, 1970, that directed school districts to take steps to help ELL students overcome 
language barriers and to ensure that they can participate meaningfully in the school districts’ educational 
programs. In its publication, Programs for English Language Learners (November, 1999), the OCR provides 
guidance for developing and evaluating school districts’ ELL plans. 

The term overall educational program as used in Appendix C encompasses any regular or special education 
program provided by a school district to its general student population (i.e., any non-ELL student). 
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Introduction: School District Information 


Does the district include information on: 


1 . 


the size of the school district (may include number of schools)? 


2. 


the district’s total enrollment? 


3. 


the district’s ethnic diversity? 


4. 


the number of limited English proficient (LEP) students enrolled in the district? 


5. 


the number and percent of LEP students in Special Education? 


6. 


the number and percent of LEP students in the Gifted and Talented program? 


7. 


English language proficiency assessment results, including 

• number and percent of students progressing to a higher proficiency level? 

• number and percent of students exited from the language instruction educational program? 

• number and percent of students in monitoring status Year 1 

• number and percent of students in monitoring status Year 2 

• number and percent of students who have been re-entered into the language instruction educational 
program from monitoring status? 



This section of a district’s ELL plan often contains an introduction to the document. Therefore, the 
district may choose to include acknowledgements, relevant laws and regulations, assurances of 
compliance with regulatory standards, and background information in this section. In drafting the 
specifics of this section, the following questions may be used to ensure that key points are 
addressed: 

I. Selecting an Educational Approach and Setting Goals 

8. Does the ELL plan describe the district’s educational approach (e.g., ESL, transitional bilingual 

education, structured English immersion, pull-out, etc.) 

9. Is the educational approach chosen by the district recognized as a sound approach by experts in the 
field or recognized as a legitimate educational strategy to ensure that ELL students acquire English 
language proficiency and are provided meaningful access to the educational program? 

10. Are the educational goals of the district’s program of services for ELL students described? 

I I . Is there a goal for English language proficiency? 

12. Is there a goal for mastery of subject matter content? 

13. Are the goals measurable? 

14. Are they sufficiently objective so that they can be evaluated over time? 

15. Are the long-term educational goals for ELL students comparable to the educational goals of non-ELL 

students? 

16. Do these long-term goals prepare ELL students to meet district goals for its overall education program? 



This section of the ELL plan addresses and describes the district’s procedures for identifying 

students enrolled in the district who may be ELL. The following questions may be used in preparing 

this section of the plan: 

II. Identification of Potential ELL Students 

17. Does the plan contain a detailed description of the district’s procedures for identifying potential ELL 

students? 

18. Are the procedures designed to ensure that all students potentially needing ELL services are identified 
for assessment? (For example, is there evidence that the district administers a Home Language Survey 
to alj students, including Native American students who may need language development services?) 

19. Is the person(s) responsible for each step in the identification procedures specified in the plan? (For 

example, the school secretary may be responsible for distributing and collecting home language surveys 
during enrollment, and the school principal may be responsible for forwarding the surveys to the district’s 
English language assessment specialist or district test coordinator.) 

20. Are the time frames for each step in the identification procedures set forth in the plan? (For example, 
completed home language surveys will be forwarded to the English language assessment specialist 

within school days of a student’s enrollment in the district. Surveys will be evaluated within 

school days.) 

21. If the district’s identification procedures require participation by staff with special skills, such as an 

interpreter to communicate with ELL parents or students during the enrollment process, does the plan 
describe how this special staff person is integrated into the identification process? 

22. Do the identification procedures state the criteria that will be utilized to classify a student as a potential 
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ELL student and, therefore, in need of assessment for English language proficiency? 

23. Does the ELL plan contain a statement of how the district will maintain documentation of the following: 
(1) the identification results; (2) determination of the potential ELL status of students; and (3) referrals of 
such students for language proficiency assessment? 



This section of the ELL plan describes the district’s procedures for assessing potential ELL students 
to determine which students are ELL and in need of a program of services in order to participate 
meaningfully in the district’s regular instructional program. In drafting this section of the plan, the 
following questions may be used to ensure that key points are addressed: 


III. Assessment of the Need for ELL Services 


24. Does the ELL plan contain a detailed description of the district’s procedures for assessing potential ELL 
students? 


25. Are the assessment procedures designed so that all students identified as potentially needing ELL 
services will be evaluated for English language proficiency? 


26. Do the assessment procedures include a description of all skill areas to be assessed and measured, one 
consistent with the educational approach and program model being utilized in the district? (For 
example, do the assessment procedures cover all aspects of English language proficiency that could 
affect a student’s ability to participate meaningfully in the regular curriculum - does the assessment 
address speaking, reading, writing, and understanding?) All school districts should be usinq the 
Stanford ELPT for screenina and placement. 


27. Does the description of the assessment procedures include a statement of the instruments and methods 
(e.g., tests, past academic records, teacher observations, etc.) used to assess students’ English 
language abilities and academic level? 


28. Are the guidelines and criteria for the use of each instrument and method included in the procedures? 
(For example, if a commercial English language proficiency test is utilized, has the district followed the 
test publisher’s guidelines for use of the test?) 


29. Are appropriate time frames established for each step of the assessment process? Are the time frames 
reflected in the ELL plan? 


30. Does the description identify the person(s) responsible for assessing each student and any special 
abilities, skills, and training that individuals may need to conduct the assessments? 


31 . Does the description include a statement of the criteria (e.g., test scores or other information) that will 
determine whether a student is ELL and in need of program services to participate meaningfully in the 
district’s regular instructional program? Do the criteria include an objective measure(s)? 


32. Does the ELL plan contain a statement of how the district will maintain documentation of the assessment 
results and its decision regarding whether students are ELL? 


33. Does the plan note where such records are kept and by whom? 


34. Are the procedures included for appropriate parental notification and input? 



The information discussed in this section pertains to the educational model and program of services 
selected by the district. Following are questions that may be useful in developing a plan that 
addresses in a comprehensive manner the methods to be used in providing ELL students 
appropriate English language development services, as well as services to enable the students to 

benefit from the district’s academic and special programs. 

IV. Program and Services for ELL Students 

35. Are the district’s programs and services described in this section consistent with the educational 

theory(ies) {e.g., ESL, transitional bilingual education, structured English immersion, pull-out, etc.) 
selected by the district? 

36. Does the description of the program of services for ELL students reflect: (1) the methods and services 

the district will use to teach ELL students English language skills (i.e., speaking, understanding, reading, 
and writing of English)', and (2) the methods and services the district will use to ensure that ELL students 
can meaningfully participate in the academic and special programs (e.g., history, science, social studies, 
music, vocational education, etc.) offered by the district? Note: Depending upon the district’s education 
model, English language services and subject matter services may be concurrent or sequential. 

37. Does the description of the delivery of services to ELL students reflect: (1) how and where the English 
language development services will be delivered? (For example, are language development services 
delivered through a pull-out program, within a self-contained program, or within the regular classroom?) 

38. If ELL students are in the regular classroom for academic subjects (history, science, etc.), how will the 

ELL students be able to participate in these academic subjects? (For example, will the district provide 
training for teachers and/or provide support staff or services such as translators, so that the ELL 
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students can effectively participate in classroom activities and comprehend the academic material being 
presented?) Note: The OCR recognizes that the district’s program of services under its ELL plan may 
have the effect of separating students who are ELL from non-ELL students during at least part of the 
school day. However, the program design should not separate ELL students beyond the extent 
necessary to achieve the goals of the district’s program of services. Additionally, ELL students should 
be provided services in comparable facilities to those in which non-ELL students receive services. 

39. Are the guidelines and standards included for providing ELL students each of the services in the 

district’s ELL program? 

40. Does the plan identify the person(s) responsible for providing services to ELL students? 

41 . Does the plan include standards and criteria for the amount and type of services provided? Does it 

include a process to decide the appropriate amount and type of services to be provided? 

42. If there are any variations in the district’s program of services between schools and grade levels, are the 

variations described? 

43. Are procedures included for notification to parents of newly enrolled students, in a language that the 
parents understand, of the availability and type of program services and other options for ELL students? 

44. Are provisions made for language appropriate notice to parents of ELL students regarding school 

activities that are communicated to other parents {e.g., student progress reports, school schedules, 
information provided in student handbooks, extracurricular activities, special meetings, events such as 
PTA meetings and fundraising events, etc.)? 

45. Are the notification procedures sufficient so that the parents can make well-informed educational 

decisions about the participation of their children in the district’s ELL program and other service options 
that are provided to parents? (For example, does the plan ensure that parents will be notified within 30 
days of enrollment at the beginning of the school year or within the first two weeks of enrollment if the 
student has not been identified prior to the beginning of the school year?) 



OCR Policy. - Many districts design their ELL programs to emphasize English over other subjects 
temporarily. While schools with such programs may discontinue special instruction in English once ELL 
students become English-proficient, schools retain an obligation to provide assistance necessary to remedy 
academic deficits that may have occurred in other subjects while the student was focusing on learning English. 
See also OCR’s publication, Policy Update on Schools’ Obligations Toward National Origin Minority Students 
with Limited English Proficiency (1991 OCR Policy Memorandum) and Castaneda v. Pickard. 648 F. 2d 989 
(5 th Cir., 1981). 



V. Staffing and Resources 

46. Does the description identify the number and categories of instructional staff determined appropriate to 

implement the district’s program of services (e.g., qualified teachers, interpreters, translators, teaching 
assistants, and other categories of support staff)? (For example, what has the district determined to 
be appropriate student-teacher and student-support staff ratio to provide services consistent with 
program objectives?) 

47. Does the description state the qualifications for instructional staff assigned to implement the program 

of services? (For example, teachers need to have the educational expertise, consistent with state and 
local standards, to meet the goals of the ELL program model. If they are responsible for subject 
matter instruction as well as English language development, they need to be gualified in both areas of 
responsibility.) 

48. Does the description state methods and criteria the district will utilize to ensure that staff is qualified to 

provide the services to ELL students under the district’s ELL program? (For example, if the program 
requires Spanish-speaking bilingual assistants, how will the district ensure that the assistants are 
fluent in Spanish ?) 

49. What are the training needs (i.e., in-service training and formal college course work) of current staff? 

50. What are the amount, type, and schedule of training that will be provided to staff? 

51. What steps will be taken by the district to recruit and hire qualified staff for its ELL program? 

52. What is the schedule for having fully qualified staff in place, and how will the district ensure 

appropriate services are provided during the period of staff development? 

53. What materials and resources, such as specialized books and equipment, are needed to implement 

the district’s ELL program fully and effectively? 

54. If the district does not currently have all the resources necessary to implement its program of services 

for ELL students, what is the schedule or plan for obtaining such resources? 

55. Does the ELL plan describe how a review of resources needed for the district’s program of services for 

ELL students will be accomplished on an ongoing basis? 
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This section addresses the procedures and criteria for determining when students no longer need 
ELL services and methods that the district will use to monitor the success of students after ELL 
services have been discontinued. 


VI. Transition from ELL Services and Monitoring Performance 


56. Does the plan describe all assessment instruments and procedures (e.g., tests, teacher observations, 
etc.) used as part of a transition assessment? 


57. Are the guidelines and criteria for the use of assessment information included in the procedures? 


58. Do the transition procedures describe how the district will assess the English language skills of ELL 
students in the following four proficiency areas: understanding, speaking, reading, and writing? 


59. Do the transition procedures describe the methods and standards that will be used to assess whether 
students who have been receiving ELL services have progressed to the point that such services are 
no longer needed to enable the students to participate meaningfully in the district’s regular program? 


60. Do the transition procedures identify the person(s) who will conduct the transition assessments and 
any qualifications the person(s) must meet to conduct the assessments? 


61 . Are the time frames for implementing the transition assessment procedures described? 


62. Do the procedures include a statement of the criteria (e.g., test scores or other performance 

standards, teacher observation, etc.) that will determine when a student is English language proficient 
and no longer in need of the district’s program of services for ELL students? 


63. Do the criteria include an objective measure(s)? 


64. How is the objective measure weighed in comparison with other measures? If the objective measure 
is a test, is the test valid for the purpose for which it is being used? 


65. Do the procedures include a description of the documentation that will be maintained on the 

assessment results (e.g., continued need for services) and the decision of whether to transition the 
student from the district’s alternative program of services? 


66. Does the plan identify the staff person(s) who will be responsible for monitoring former ELL students? 


67. Does the plan establish guidelines for how often the district will monitor former ELL students (e.g., 
quarterly, each semester)? How lonq will the district monitor such students? Note: The district must 
monitor students at least two (2) vears. 


68. Does the plan identify the information the district will review to measure whether individual former ELL 
students are successful in the district’s overall educational program (e.g., grades, test scores, teacher 
observations, etc.)? 


69. Does the plan include the methods or criteria the district will utilize to measure the success of former 
ELL students in the district’s education program? ( For example, the district may review the grades, 
testing results, teacher feedback, or other appropriate information to determine whether or not a 
former ELL student has meaningful access to the district’s education program . ) 


70. If a former ELL student, under the district’s criteria, is not successful in the district’s regular program, 
does the plan indicate: (1 ) how the district will determine whether a lack of success is due to academic 
deficits incurred while the student was receiving ELL services, the lack of English language 
proficiency, or other reasons? (2) if the lack of success is due to academic deficits incurred while the 
student was receiving ELL services or the lack of English language proficiency, do the procedures set 
forth the methods to be used and/or services the district will provide to assist the student? (For 
example, depending upon the reason for the individual student’s lack of success, the district may 
consider approaches such as providing additional services to develop English language skills or 
providing academic tutorial or support services to address academic deficiencies incurred while the 
student was receiving ELL services.) 


71. Does the plan include appropriate notification procedures to inform parents of service options? 



This section of an ELL plan addresses equal access for ELL students to the full range of district 
programs, including special education, Title I, gifted and talented programs, and nonacademic and 

extracurricular activities. 

VII. ELL Students and Other District Programs 

72. Does the plan describe methods to ensure that staff are aware of the district’s policy regarding 

ensuring equal opportunities for ELL students to participate in the range of programs made available 
to students generally? 

73. Does the district have, or know where to obtain, any tests or assessment materials needed to 
determine ELL students’ eligibility for special programs, including special education, Title I, and gifted? 

74. Do the methods used by the district to notify parents and students of available programs and activities 

take into account language barriers? 
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75. What methods or steps are taken to ensure that ELL students have an equal opportunity to participate 

in extracurricular and nonacademic activities? 

OCR Policy. - Districts are required to modify their programs if they prove to be unsuccessful after a 
legitimate trial. As a practical matter, recipients cannot comply with this requirement without periodically 
evaluating their programs. Generally, districts measure “success” in terms of whether the program is 
achieving the particular goals the district has established for the program and its students. If the district has 
established no particular goals, the program is successful if its participants are achieving proficiency in English 
and are able to participate meaningfully in the district’s program. (1991 OCR Policy Memorandum). 

This section contains questions to consider in collecting and maintaining information needed to 

determine whether all aspects of the district’s ELL program are being evaluated. 

VIII. Program Evaluation, Review and Improvement 

76. Does the evaluation focus on overall as well as specific program goals? 

77. Do the goals address expected progress in English language development and subject matter 

instruction? 

78. Does the evaluation cover all elements of an ELL program, including: 

• the identification process? 

• the student assessment process? 

• the provision of program services to all students with identified needs? 

• the provision of staff and resources consistent with program design? 

• the adherence to following established criteria for transitioning students from ELL program 
services? 

• the implementation of monitoring practices for students who have transitioned from ELL 
program services? 

• student performance (such as progress in English language development and academic 

progress consistent with the district’s own goals)? 

79. Is the information collected on each ELL program element assessed with reference to the specific 

requirements of the district’s ELL plan? (For example, when looking at the process for identifying 
potential ELL students, does the evaluation determine whether the district has followed the 
established plan for identifying potential ELL students, referral for English language assessment, and 
criteria for transitioning and/or exiting from ELL services?) 

80. Do information collection practices support a valid and objective appraisal of program success? Is the 

use of the observational information as well as a review of records considered? Is appropriate data 
maintained so that the success of district programs can be measured in terms of student 
performance? Is the data organized and arranged in a manner that enables the district to evaluate 
student performance outcomes over time and to follow the performance of students after they have 
transitioned from ELL programs? 

81. Does the evaluation determine whether staff have followed applicable procedural and service 

requirements, including frequency, timelines, and documentation? 

82. Does the evaluation process result in sufficient information to enable the district to determine whether 

the program is working and to identify any program implementation or student outcome concerns that 
require improvement? 

83. Has a process been established for designing and implementing program modifications in response to 

concerns identified through the evaluation process? Does this process take into account information 
provided by stakeholders and persons responsible for implementing recommended changes? 

84. Are modifications scheduled to be promptly implemented? 

85. Is the program evaluation ongoing and sufficiently frequent to allow the district to promptly identify and 

address concerns with the district’s ELL program? 

86. Do information sources and methods for gathering information to evaluate whether the program is 
being implemented as planned include, among others, the following examples: 

• file and records review? 

• staff interviews and surveys? 

• input from parents, student surveys, or focus group meetings? 

• complaints made to the district regarding program implementation or service delivery? 
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Appendix D: 

Mississippi Graduation Requirements 
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